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ON SOLWAY BRIDGE. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. DELAVAL was quite aware that her little week-end tennis 
party was not going well, but she did not know how to enliven it. 
She often had this feeling—to hostesses of all the most detestable— 
for though she had the will to be gracious, and her accessories were 
faultlessly planned, she had not that laughing verve, that in- 
describable something, with which some women are able to stimulate 
any sort of gathering. The weather was against her; it was one 
of those dull, sunless, suddenly warm days of September which 
make everyone listless and disinclined to move. There had been 
no rain for some time ; the evergreen shrubs were dusty, the tennis 
court slippery and yellow with its short, burnt grass, and the flower- 
beds cracked. 

There were perhaps about twenty people gathered together, 
and the four who were playing just before tea-time were Cuthbert 
and Mr. Hall, with two girls as partners. 

There was a group of people under the shade of some trees near 
a table, liberally supplied with cool drinks, including ‘ sundaes,’ 
and fruit. There was another group round a clock-golf circle in 
the background, and yet another seated watching the tennis from 
a semi-circle at the end of the lawn, which had been cut out from 
the shrubs with a view to shelter from the east winds, though wind 
there was none to-day. 

Here was Ina herself, and near her Mr. Makower, the vicar of 
the parish. His son, a stripling who had achieved a scholarship 
at Cambridge, was among the clock-golf set; next to the vicar 
was a wholesome substantial woman in early middle life, who in 
Scotland might have been described as ‘sonsie.’ She belonged to 
the type of Englishwoman who may be said to be thoroughly 
happy; she had plenty of money, perfect health, personal 
independence, no desire whatever to marry, and an intense absorp- 
tion in every phase of country life. Mrs. Makower was next but 
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one to her, and between them the prize young man of the gathering, 
Alfred Hall, the younger brother of the tennis player, but unlike 
him still unmarried. These two were sons of a wealthy widow with 
a pleasant place some twelve miles away. The elder son lived 
near his mother, and managed Bickley Colliery, in which she owned 
a large interest; the younger was a consulting mining engineer 
with offices in Newcastle. He was considered to be so eminently 
eligible that the fact that he was a good deal spoilt hardly affected 
his paramount position. He had done his share in the War and 
come through unscathed, to reap the greatly enhanced value of his 
manhood caused by the loss of so many of his own standing. He 
was clean-looking, but a little lumpy in feature and outline, and 
more than a little lumpy in speech. Whether it was due to this, 
or to peculiar luck overshadowing him, he had so far escaped un- 
scathed also through the army of girl candidates for well-endowed 
matrimony, but he had shown more than a discreet admiration for 
the Delavals’ foreign governess; an admiration which those who 
knew his mother prophesied would remain for ever in the pupal 
stage ; while those who knew life and human nature refrained from 
prophesying, and laughed instead. 

Loosha had not yet appeared, having been engaged with the 
children, who were to come down for tea in the garden. Perdita 
and Podge came presently tearing out of the house to look for lost 
balls among the thick evergreens ; following them, Loosha made a 
dramatic entry as if on to a stage, stepping from the long drawing- 
room window, and standing poised there for a few seconds before 
advancing in a leisurely way. 

Ina positively gasped when she caught sight of her. For some 
time past the demure air with which Loosha had begun her career 
as a governess had worn thin, but it had now vanished completely. 
Her single garment had broken out into virulent colour, and was 
so circumscribed that it looked as if it were merely two strips of 
gauze-like silk, which might or might not be joined down the sides. 
Her very long and extremely well-shaped legs, in canary-yellow 
stockings, formed a striking contrast with this covering, for it was 
rose-red. She had on no hat, but carried a golden-yellow sunshade, 
against which her glossy black hair showed conspicuously. Her 
lips were carmine, her cheeks tinged with rouge, and there were 
shadows made by bistre beneath her almond-shaped eyes. She 
came forward unsmiling, a little sullen and watchful. 

This a governess! But no! Demi-mondaine was the only 
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possible word for a woman who looked like that and moved like 
that. So thought Ina. Where lay the startling change? How 
had this undesirable butterfly hatched out from its chrysalis ? 
Why had she never seen before how hopelessly inappropriate was 
this waif to be governess to her children? But then that excellent 
music, and that French, spoken as no good homely English governess 
could ever speak it. What a pity! 

She had time for so much flashing thought before Loosha was 
among them. Mr. Makower and Mr. Hall sprang up. Loosha 
shook hands with the women, bowed to the men, and with a non- 
chalant air sank into the chair vacated by the younger one, who 
remained standing before her. 

That the change in her was recognised by others than herself 
Ina could not doubt when she heard Alfred Hall addressing the 
girl as ‘ Princess’ for the first time, and caught a pitying, amused, 
sidelong glance from Mrs. Makower. 

‘But I am no longer Princess,’ Loosha replied rather crossly ; 
‘I have become English. When I marry an Englishman I shall be 
wholly English by law, but at present I am a simple little English 
miss.” 

A general laugh greeted this clearly spoken sentence, the 
contrast between the words and her bird-of-paradise appearance 
being too obvious to be overlooked even by Mr. Makower, who 
had so much to think about and contrive, that he had no room in 
his brain for humour. 

‘Miss Melikoff,’ said Mrs. Makower, ‘ you have never told us 
how you managed to escape those dreadful Bolsheviks. You said 
you would some day, why not now ?’ 

The request was prompted by the change in the girl’s demeanour. 
It is true she had always looked strange among English folk, but 
to-day she was so foreign as to be mysteriousand slightly ridiculous, 
as the unaccustomed is in the eyes of untravelled country-born 
Britons. 

‘I cannot remember,’ said Loosha, so sharply and insolently 
that it was as if she had said, ‘I am not going to trouble to tell 
you.’ 

Ina looked across at her. ‘Loosha, I wish you would go and 
get Podge out of those bushes ; they are very dirty, and she won't 
be fit to be seen by the time tea comes.’ 

Loosha got up, strolled across, hauled the child out, gave her 
a little shake, called her a naughty girl, and came back again, 
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‘It’s nonsense to say you don’t remember,’ persisted Mrs, 
Makower. ‘How did you get away from Russia in the first 
instance ? ’ 

‘ We lived not far from the Polish frontier.’ 

‘ But how did you cross the frontier ? ’ 

‘We went in a carrier’s cart by night. We had some of my 
mother’s jewels to bribe the man with.’ 

‘ But "—with a vague remembrance of the novels of Le Queux 
and others—‘ don’t the men—gendarmes—search the carts ?’ 

She pictured them poking spearheads into a shrinking Loosha 
concealed in a bundle of hay. 

‘But of course they do; I had a passport,’ uninterestedly. 

‘A passport ? I did not think you would have been allowed——’ 

‘It was to visit my aunt at Dantzig.’ 

‘ Dantzig is a free town, isn’t it? I suppose when you reached 
there, you could go where you pleased ? ’ suggested Miss Bartram. 

Alfred Hall laughed. ‘I don’t think it’s free quite in that 
sense, Miss Bartram.’ Then turning to Loosha he asked, ‘ How 
did you get away from Pntzig? Didn’t your aunt keep you 
there ?’ 

‘There was no aunt, it was just a tale. Oh, bother, I cannot 
tell it all again. What matter? Well, if you must know, I got 
on a ship at Dantzig and went to “ Kopnhvn,” and there they said 
I must go back, but I hid from them and went on a steamer, and 
oh, la, la, how horrid it was!’ she ended laughing. 

‘We have never heard this story before,’ said Ina, and as she 
spoke Bede stepped out of the same window from which Loosha 
had emerged a quarter of an hour before. 

Perhaps it was this coincidence which linked up in Ina’s mind 
a connexion between them. She had so little imagination that 
it needed some material tie to set it working. The idea that there 
was some understanding between those two was born in her only 
then. 

As she rose, and went to meet her brother-in-law, her mind was 
seething with revolt, and she was more perturbed than she had 
been for years. This should never be, if she could prevent it! 
She did not analyse her own motives in making that resolve. She 
only knew that not once should these two see each other alone while 
Bede was here, if she could keep them apart. 

Yet she felt her own powerlessness against a girl equipped with 
every sex-artifice and allurement, every trick and device known to 
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woman in her pursuit of man; tricks which, be they never so 
stale, still seem to accomplish results as amazing as does the oft- 
exposed confidence trick. 

Bede looked well and cheerful, with something more decided 
in his step, more assured in his manner, than when he had been 
here before. Ina recognised as she went to meet him that he was 
really quite above the average young man in looks, and moreover 
he was endowed with that fine outline and well-balanced movement 
which are quite as attractive to women as ever a woman’s form 
is to a man. 

Bede was at ease, because he had settled on his course of action ; 
he had reflected that nothing had passed between him and Loosha 
which in any way bound him to her; he was a free man, and he 
would meet her as a friend and make it quite plain to her that he 
was a non-marrying man, and that she must put any other idea out 
of her head once for all. 

Yet when he came suddenly on the girl, on his way round the 
circle after a few words with Ina, he, felt a most uncompromising 
bump somewhere inside him. Throu,h the magic glasses of sex he 
saw her, not as slightly overdone and tawdry in her make-up, but 
as more beautiful than he had pictured her in absence. He was 
glad to turn from her to the others to hide his excitement. The 
Makowers he knew, and Rose Bartram, who had played with him 
when he was a small boy and she a growing girl; the Halls too he 

had met before. 

‘Will you play, Bede ? ’ asked Ina as the tennis set came to an 
end. 

‘T am quite a duffer, and have neither shoes nor flannels.’ 

‘You can wear Cuthbert’s shoes, he has several pairs.’ 

At that moment the children discovered him, and flew to him, 
leaping up at him with joy, like young dogs. 

‘Why didn’t you tell us you were coming?’ Perdita asked. 
‘There’s all that much joy lost ; I could have thought of it yester- 
day and the day before, and for all the days I knew.’ 

‘I didn’t know myself until this morning that I could get away ; 
but your mother had told me I could always come without 
warning.” 

‘Of course you could. I’m so filled with happiness at seeing 
you I don’t know how to tell you.’ 

Tea was brought out just then, and they all stayed talking 
around the table. Cuthbert gave his brother an off-hand nod, and 
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asked from whence he had come that day; offered him the shoes 
he needed, and said no more to him. 

While Bede was playing with Rose Bartram afterwards, against 
young Makower and one of the other girls, Loosha disappeared, 
and Ina, now most watchful, noted that Alfred Hall had disappeared 
too. That was all right; she did not mind in the least who was 
“limed ’ so long as it was not Bede, and having no daughters of a 
marriageable age, her generosity was not impaired by any considera- 
tion of the value of the prize. 

But when the set was finished, and another begun, she did 
wonder how much longer the two were going to be absent together. 

Bede, of course, had noticed Loosha leave the ground, and 
though he told himself he had no wish to break in on the missing 
pair, he declined to play again directly, and went off down the 
garden with Perdita clinging to his arm. 

They passed by a short cut to the fruit-garden, and this took 
them across a piece of waste land, and a little clearing, where, amid 
most unromantic and untidy surroundings, Loosha was sitting on 
an upturned wheelbarrow beside a great marrow sprawling over 
a rubbish heap. Close beside her on the other side was Alfred Hall, 
who drew back so suddenly when he heard someone coming, that 
he nearly lost his balance and sat down in the dirt. 

Bede surprised an angry look Loosha flashed at Perdita as she 
cried out: ‘ Of all the little spy children——’ 

He felt Perdita tremble. 

‘It was I who brought her here,’ he exclaimed shortly. ‘We 
are not going to disturb you; we are only going through to the 
fruit garden.’ 

However, the interruption had broken up something which 
could not be pieced together, and Loosha slowly rose, shook herself, 
and began to stroll with dignity back toward the house, followed 
by a decidedly crestfallen Alfred. 

The guests stayed until nearly seven, as is the way in country 
places where there is not much going on. When they left, Ina saw 
Bede go to his room to change, before she went up herself. Then 
she hurried into the first garment that she could find, eager 
to be in the drawing-room again when he came down. Loosha 
did not dine downstairs, but she might well have been awaiting 
him, pretending to see to the flowers, which she helped to arrange. 

Ina was a direct person, and she was very seldom so much 
moved as she was moved now, so when she found herself alone with 
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her brother-in-law she said at once, in that odd form of statement 
which is the most compelling question : 

‘You did not tell anyone you might come here to-day ? ’ 

‘No,’ he answered, obviously puzzled. 

‘You did not write to Loosha ? ’ 

‘No,’ he said again. 

Summoning all her nerve, she went on: ‘ Bede, there is nothing 
between you and Loosha, is there 2’ 

‘Nothing at all.’ 

‘It was foolish of me even to ask,’ she said, relieved, and then, 
recognising that she might create the very position she feared by 
putting it into words, she added, ‘ What puzzled me was that 
Loosha came down among us to-day so resplendent, and so much 
more made-up than usual, that I wondered if she had guessed ——’ 

‘That I was coming?’ He smiled. ‘I do not think it was 
I who was so much honoured.’ 

But she did not pursue that train of ideas. ‘ What would happen 
to her,’ she asked abruptly, ‘ if I were compelled to send her away ? 
Would she have to go back to Russia ? ’ 

He was obviously startled. ‘You are not thinking of that ?’ 

‘I don’t know. She has become pert in her manner, and 
uncertain in her temper. I’m not sure that she doesn’t slap Podge 
sometimes, when Perdita is not there.’ 

‘That she would never do.’ 

‘You seem very confident. Do you know anything whatever 
about her ? ’ 

‘ Only that she has quick feelings, and is grateful and sensitive ; 
if her ways are not quite our ways, can you wonder at it ? ’ 

‘But as a governess ? ’ 

‘Even as a governess. If the children are to have the benefit 
of first-class music, and French pronounced as it should be, and as 
neither you nor I could pronounce it, then there will surely be some 
counterbalancing drawback.’ 

Ina managed to say in an off-hand way, ‘Then you have no 
intention of marrying her, Bede ? ’ ' 

‘None whatever,’ he assured her promptly, without any nervous 
reaction. 

Loosha did not come down that evening after dinner, pleading 
a toothache, and Ina was relieved, for she had not yet made up her 
mind what attitude to adopt toward the girl. 

The three of them sat in armchairs before one of the low windows, 
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fully open, and they were without lights in the sweet summer dusk, 
because of the winged insects. Ina was on the right, close up 
against the window, and being at an angle to the other two could 
observe them without being noticed. 

She smiled a little to herself in the darkness as she studied Bede’s 
face; she could imagine a woman being very fond of Bede; her 
own heart melted in an indescribable way when she looked right 
into his hazel eyes, which had in them something of the expression 
to be found in the eyes of a Scottish terrier. She understood why 
people were sometimes repelled too, for when he was nervous, or 
afraid of being hurt, he shot out his lips, and caused an expression 
of stubborn defiance to appear, which was quite involuntary. It 
was an expression peculiarly his own, She had grown to look for 
it, when he had said anything which he feared would draw Cuthbert’s 
sarcasm. But in quietude his mouth was not obstinate, only 
tightly shut as if he had taught himself reticence. 

They had talked a while in a desultory way when Bede said 
suddenly, ‘I was in the Isle of Skye a month ago. I went there 
to see if I could discover our mother’s people ; I succeeded, not only 
in finding a second cousin, Maggie Lumbie, but found her living 
in the house where mother was born and passed her girlhood. It is 
called Varinish.’ 

‘Varinish, that’s the name,’ said Cuthbert. ‘It’s so long 
since I heard it, that if you had asked me for it, I could not have 
told you.’ 

‘The Lumbies bought it after grandfather’s death,’ continued 
Bede. ‘I suppose you remember nothing about that ? ’ 

‘I remember my father saying once that my mother had left 
practically nothing of her own.’ 

‘There is a most striking portrait of her there,’ Bede went on. 
‘She was only seventeen when it was done. It is like that.’ 
He indicated the oil painting, dimly visible on the wall above them. 
‘Yet of course much younger. It is so strangely like what Perdita 
may be a few years hence.’ It was evident from his voice as he 
spoke the last words that he was much moved. 

Cuthbert got up and went out; he might only have gone to 
fetch a pipe. To suppose that he had gone because of his emotion 
would have been impossible for the most credulous. It might be, 
of course, that he had gone in order to throw cold water on such 
sentiment. : 

‘Yes,’ said Ina to Bede, unmoved by this sign of intolerance. 
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‘Your mother and you and Perdita are all cut from the same 
iece. I am not sure——’ 

‘That it is a good piece? It is for a woman, but not for a 
man. Sometimes, Ina, I curse myself for all sorts of a fool. Didn’t 
you hear how I gave myself away just now by my voice Cuthbert 
showed that he noticed it.’ 

‘ You have all the sensibility,’ she answered in a low and troubled 
tone, so that for the first time he felt Cuthbert’s lack of sensibility 
as it affected another beside himself. She was a woman, and for 
all her equable demeanour she must feel depressed sometimes, 
living with such a man. Suddenly she put forth her left hand, and 
closed it on his right. ‘ Never regret your too great sensitiveness, 
Bede,’ she said, with an intensity of voice of which he would not 
have thought her capable. ‘It may make you suffer, it will make 
you suffer, throughout your life, but that is better than causing 
others to suffer from lack of it.’ 

Cuthbert presently returned. ‘You told us in one of your 
letters,’ he said, addressing Bede, which he rarely did voluntarily, 
‘that you had accepted an offer of £7,000 for that fossil collection 
of Cousin Robert’s. You were uncommonly lucky to get such a 
sum.’ 

“IT was.’ 

‘How do you purpose to invest it? Or have you done so 
already 2” 

‘I have done so already,’ said Bede, smiling. He knew that 
Cuthbert had always regarded him as a fool, and when he learned 
of the payment of the debts, how would he regard him then? ‘The 
fact is——’ He stopped and laughed outright. ‘I have invested 
it in paying my debts, that is to say, the greater part of it.’ 

The bankruptcy had never yet been mentioned between them. 
But Cuthbert was so much surprised that he broke out quite easily 
and naturally, ‘Surely you went through the Courts ? ’ 

‘Yes, and paid 1s. 74d. in the pound.’ 

‘But you were clear ? ’ 

* Legally, yes.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me,’ Cuthbert asked, displaying oe 
warmth, ‘that you have voluntarily given up this lucky windfall 
to legally satisfied creditors ? ’ 

‘They may have been legally satisfied, but they were still 
hungry for more, so some of them tell me. I have had extra- 
ordinarily grateful letters.’ 
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‘How much did this—whim—cost ? The whole amount ?’ 

“No. It came to something under £5,000, so there was sufficient 
to pay the lawyers and the legacy duties, and leave me almost a 
clear two thousand.’ 

Cuthbert made a sound expressive of deep disapproval ; it wag 
between a sigh and a grunt. 

“It was very noble of you, Bede,’ said Ina from her corner. 

Cuthbert snorted derisively. ‘What do you know about 
business ? Have you ever studied the law of bankruptcy ? When 
a man is cleared by the court he 7s cleared ; what’s the use of it 
otherwise ? ’ 

‘ Legally cleared, not morally,’ said Bede. 

“You take such a high standpoint that I can’t see you,’ said 
Cuthbert, satirically. ‘You are in the clouds while I am on the 
earth.’ 

‘ The clouds can be very beautiful when they catch the sunlight,’ 
said Ina, suddenly. 

Cuthbert made no rejoinder. He was not used to such talk; 
Ina must have been infected by this lunatic young brother of his. 
He said as much that night in the bedroom before he left his wife 
to go to his dressing-room, where he usually slept. 

‘Quite poetical you were, Ina,’ he said, speaking playfully for 
him. ‘ Didn’t know you had it in you. It’s just a trick, I suppose, 
easily picked up,’ and he kissed her casually and went his way. 

Ina had been much disturbed that day, and was not in the least 
inclined for sleep. Besides, it was very hot, even now when it was 
close on midnight. She slipped on a wrapper, and sat down in a 
basket-chair. The house was only two stories high, and her low- 
silled window looked out over the conservatory, which completed 
the narrow end of the drawing-room below. It was not much of 
a conservatory, but it contained some fine flat-leaved green plants 
of tropical origin, which made it a pleasant place in warm weather, 
especially as a constant trickle of running water passed through it. 

As she sat there, she revolved many things in her active mind. 
What she should say to Loosha on the morrow, if indeed she said 
anything—whether she would have found life more full of savour 
if she had married a man like Bede—to this she found no answer 
of any kind either. She passed on to some aspects of her own 
domestic concerns, and then she was recalled by a low, continuous 
murmur of voices going on very softly, somewhere not far off. 
Checked in the current of thought, she looked around, walked over 
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to the door leading into the passage, opened it, and looked out, but 
all was dark, as was her own room, but for a sort of summer twilight 
which lasted the night through. The dressing-room door was 
closed, but she listened there too, though she had never known 
her husband to talk in his sleep. 

Again she sat down, and this time she thought of Bede’s sacrifice 
over the money. It was good to be a man; good to be free; not 
to have to subject one’s aspiring impulses to a coldly appraising 
scrutiny which robbed them of bloom, if indeed they were allowed 
to pass. Passionately she longed to have done with all this sub- 
mission, this futile adapting of oneself to another life, wholly 
different from her own. Why should she, year after year, fit herself 
to be the sort of wife Cuthbert wanted, as colourless as he was 
himself ? Why should she subdue all light and colour in herself 
in conformity with his drabness ? 

Again that murmuring—most disturbing. She aroused herself 
and peered out at the clumps of trees and bushes, black against the 
only bit of the lawn she could see. Could it be that one of the 
servants was meeting a young man clandestinely ? Preposterous. 
The servants’ quarters were all at the opposite end of the building, 
and no girl, however abandoned, would be so mad as to arrange a 
meeting-place close by the living-rooms. 

Could it come from the conservatory? She craned out, and 
scanned it closely, seeing the glass dark below, with its lining of 
thick leaves inside. There was no sound now, of that she was 
certain, for the trickle of the little rill of water came clearly up to 
her, and that she had not heard before. As she drew in again, 
faint and far off, there came to her, from somewhere inside the 
house, the sound of the shutting of a door. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WueEn Ina had gone upstairs to her room that night, Bede had felt 
no inclination to stay behind with his brother alone. So, picking 
up a book from the table, he said good-night, and followed Ina 
upstairs. Once in his room, he threw off his coat, waistcoat and 
shoes, and settled down to read, not being any more inclined for 
sleep than she was. 

After half an hour or so he heard Cuthbert mounting the main 
staircase and passing into his dressing-room next door. 
It was some time after this that his ear was caught by a little 
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scrabbling noise such as a mouse might make in the skirting-board, 
and glancing automatically round, he discovered a small pink 
folded note, which had been thrust under his door, lying on the 
stained boards just inside. He knew of only one person in the 
house who could have pushed it there, and so knew from whom it 
came even before he picked it up and inhaled the faint waft of 
oppopanax which hovered about Loosha and all her belongings. 

Very gravely, standing under the light, he read it. It was in 
a large upright scrawl, and had no beginning : 


‘I have something of the most important to tell you, and must 
see you quite in private. Of your goodness, that you have always 
shown to me, do not say no to this little thing that I ask. I am 
going down to the conservatory, and will wait there for one half 
hour.— PRINCESS.’ 


Abruptly he dropped back on to his bed, and passed his hand 
across his eyes; then he passionately kissed the large writing so 
characteristic of Loosha that it was as if he saw a sketch of her 
there upon the paper he held. 

Now he was plunged once again into that horrible state of 
indecision from which he had so recently escaped. And he knew 
quite well that Loosha had held a trump card and played it, fully 
aware of what it was. 

His eager longing to have her near him, to clear up all that lay 
between, to—in fact—show her how much he loved her, whilst 
repudiating any intention of marriage—this temptation he might 
have fought and conquered. 

But to know that any girl has passed your door, crept down- 
stairs and is awaiting you below in the dark—what man is there, 
though he have but one-eighth of pure virility in his composition— 
who could allow her so to wait—alone ? 

And when it happened to be a particular girl, for whom a par- 
ticular man was at the moment feeling desperate and hopeless love 
—compliance was a foregone conclusion. 

Bede put on again the discarded dinner-jacket and a soft pair 
of bedroom shoes, and opened his door on to the dark landing, 
with a thrill of adventure running currently in his blood. Surely 
this girl knew how to arouse and how to satisfy a man, when she 
staged him such a setting ? 

As he stole downstairs, treading wide to avert the creaking of 
the boards, he felt he had not had such fun since he was a school- 
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boy. There was nothing wrong in it either. He meant no harm 

to Loosha, and if there would be more exhilaration in telling her 

again and again that he did not mean to marry her, in these condi- 

tions, than such a declaration could otherwise have claimed, why, 

after all, was he not earning that alleviation by his singleness of 
ose ? 

The silent, lofty hall was soon crossed, he knew every foot of 
it; but the drawing-room was not so easy, and he threaded his way 
cautiously amid the smaller furniture scattered about. Then he 
stood in the very entrance of the conservatory, so that the musical 
trickle of running water filled his ears, and a faint aroma of 
oppopanax dominated even the scent of the flowers. 

After a moment’s patient waiting his heart misgave him; he 
remembered Alfred Hall, and wondered if the little witch were 
merely playing a trick on him. 

‘ Princess,’ he said very softly. 

A slight movement at the far end of the glass-house reassured 
him, and with an eagerness that had to be restrained to caution 
amid the plants he made his way forward. Before he saw her, he 
felt her soft little body cuddling in his arms like any kitten. 

But his resolution held firm, and he did not kiss her; instead, he 
released her, and took up his stand against some high shelving, as 
being a position as inaccessible as could be managed in such a place. 

‘You madcap!’ he apostrophised her softly. ‘What a time 
and place to choose ! ’ 

‘ And the loved ones all together,’ she misquoted villainously. 

‘Look here, Princess,’ he went on firmly, ‘I am not sorry to 
have this opportunity ; you and I must come to an understanding.’ 

She rubbed herself kittenwise against the shoulder nearest to 
her, and he had to use what seemed to him like muscular force to 
restrain the natural counter-movement of slipping his arm round her. 

‘We must not do this kind of thing,’ he went on. ‘ It might be 
all very well in another house, but here——’ 

‘You say that because you are angry with me for flirting with 
that Hall man.’ . 

‘ Not in the least. I was amused to see him become human.’ 

‘But you are. Your voice is cold and unloving. I wipe away 
that voice.’ She passed her fingers across his lips. 

He realised it was not going to be so easy as he had thought ; 
beads of moisture, not due to the temperature, sprang out on his 
forehead, and he braced himself. 
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“It would be a very good thing if you married a well-off man 
like Alfred Hall.’ 

“Aha! You are jealous. I only did it to tease you and make 
you jealous.’ 

He checked a laugh. 

‘I thought you seemed to be enjoying yourself very much.’ 

“I chose that place behind the potting shed, with all the rubbish 
about, to make him look ridiculous.’ 

‘ And a little bit too because you thought no one would come 
that way to interrupt you.’ 

‘ Pouf, it was for what I said, just as I chose this place for you 
because it is romantic.’ 

“It’s not just the place J should have chosen,’ he said with a 
sigh of helplessness. 

‘If you like, we can creep into the drawing-room, and sit on 
the big sofa ; it is hard here certainly, these shelves have edges.’ 

‘No, we'll stay where we are,’ he countered hastily, ‘ until 
I’ve said what I have to say, but it’s dangerous. If my sister-in- 
law should happen to catch us, what in the world could she think ?’ 

The remembrance of his own words to Ina but a few hours 
before fortified his resolution. There must be no love-making 
at any cost, nothing for which he could blame himself in the future, 
But it was very sweet to have this stolen hour, with this wholly 
delicious presence so confidingly close to him. Poor little girl, she 
did not know how reckless she had been! Well for her he was a 
man who stood firm to his purposes ! 

‘She has gone to bed,’ Loosha said in answer to his last remark. 
‘I watched her light go out before you came. Cuthbert also is in 
bed—in his dressing-room,’ she ended with a little chuckle. 

It gave him a slight shock that she should use his brother’s 
Christian name so freely ; and she immediately felt this, and added : 
“It won’t be “ Cuthbert ” before people for a while yet, not until 
we are married. Then he'll be my brother.’ 

‘Princess, I can’t marry.’ 

‘But I don’t mind. We can be engaged secretly like this. 
I like it better—for a time.’ 

The prospect of carrying on an intrigue of this racking nature 
indefinitely, appalled him; he hastily repudiated the idea. 

Loosha changed her ground: ‘Some day you will be rich ?? 
‘I shall never be rich.’ 

* Ah yes, you will; you are so clever with all your books and 
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writings. If Cuthbert dies first, and he is much older than you, 
then you would be master here.’ 

This almost took his breath away. ‘ Who told you that ?’ 

‘Everyone knows it.’ 

‘Do they ? That is news to me.’ 

‘The maids all know it, and the men, and old Mrs. Pensel at 
the sweet-stuff shop, and they all like you better than Cuthbert.’ 

‘Do you talk to the maids and cottage-folk about things of 
that sort ? ’ 

‘Why not? IfI wanted I would. Anything I think right to 
talk about is right for me. But of course I don’t really say things. 
Florence, the children’s maid, is a chatterbox. She talks a lot, 
and I listen, but I pretend not.’ 

‘T wouldn’t even listen. It encourages her.’ 

‘I won’t if you don’t want me to, but you are so cold and 
different to-night ; it is that you don’t forgive me.’ 

‘My dear girl, there’s nothing to forgive; why shouldn’t you 
flirt freely with any man you like, or marry him for that matter ? ’ 

‘Oh please, please be nice to me, and say you forgive me. I 
wasn’t flirting really.’ 

‘Well then, you weren’t.’ 

‘That was the very important thing I had to tell you, as I said 
in my note.’ 

“What was ?’ 

‘That I wasn’t flirting the least little bit with Alfred Hall. 
On my honour, I was only talking business with him.’ 

This was too much for Bede’s gravity, and he had to smother 
a laugh that threatened to burst forth. They had otherwise talked 
in the lowest tones throughout. 

‘Ah—now you laugh! I know I am forgiven then. Kiss me, 
kiss me.’ 

Hardly knowing what else to do, he did put his arm round her, 
and drawing her to him kissed her on the forehead. ‘ Now listen, 
Loosha——’ 

“Call me Princess.’ 

‘Well then, Princess. This is very serious. I told you before 
I couldn’t marry because I have only what I make. If I married, 

and anything happened to me, then my wife—or, as she would be, 
my widow—would be left with practically nothing to live on.’ 
* But you have got a little money now from that old man.’ 
For the second time that night he was startled by her intimate 
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knowledge of his most private affairs. He had only told his brother 
that very evening about his money. 

‘ How did you hear that ?’ he asked with sudden coldness. 

She clung to him, and did not answer, burying her face in his 
soft shirt front. 

‘Answer. Tell me, Loosha.’ 

No answer. 

‘Very well. I’m going upstairs.’ He pushed her gently from 
him. 

“No, no, [’ll tell you, but you must not be angry. It is only 
a little thing.’ 

He waited. 

‘I went into your room after dinner to-night, and you know the 
window is just over the second big window of the drawing-room, 
along the side by the lawn. I sat there thinking of you, and heard 
what you said.’ 

‘I thought you had a bad toothache ? * 

‘Oh yes, so I had.’ 

‘Why did you go and sit by an open window in my room then ?’ 

She paused a moment before answering. ‘I went first to Mrs. 
Delaval’s room to get some stuff to put on my tooth from her little 
medicine chest. As I came back along the passage I passed your 
room, and the door was open, so I peeped in and saw your lovely 
stripy pyjamas lying on the bed. I went in and sat down by them, 
and then I heard your voice, and soI went and sat by the window. 
It wasn’t naughty to listen, was it ?’ 

The little touch about her sitting down beside his pyjamas had 
got right under his guard. 

“No, of course not,’ he said, in answer to her question. ‘ Yes, 
it is true that I have now a tiny income apart from what I earn.’ 

‘You could have had more, couldn’t you? I didn’t understand 
it all; but didn’t you give a lot away? That was very silly of 
you! You need a wife like me to look after you.’ 

‘You couldn’t understand. But, Loosha, money is not the only 
difficulty in the way. You must grasp I am quite serious when I 
say that there are other reasons why I cannot marry. Put any 
idea of that out of your head, and if you care for Alfred Hall and he 
for you——’ 

“ Have you ever seen his mother ?’ she broke in eagerly. 
‘Not for many years. I don’t remember her at all.’ 
‘She is a little fat woman with her fingers covered with rings 
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over the knuckles; she has the kind of eyes that are no eyes at 
all, but just pale patches, and she fusses—oh, goodness gracious me, 
how she fusses! Never could I marry Alfred, even if he were the 
elder one, which Harry is, and then I should have the emerald and 
diamond rings for myself one day. No, never could I marry a 
man with such a woman for his mother.’ 

Again he laughed, and though a little sad he felt relieved ; 
evidently her heart was undamaged, and his conscience could be 
clear. 

‘We must go to bed,’ he said. ‘And we must not do anything 
like this again.’ 

‘But you do love me, don’t you 2?’ 

He was utterly taken aback. What could he do in the face of 
such persistence ? Especially when the enemy within him com- 
bined with her against his own good intentions. The continued 
pressure of the girl’s warm body, her devoted clinging and shameless 
expressions of her preference for him, at this hour of the night, had 
aroused his senses. He was beginning to fear that even yet all 
might not be well; it was indeed time to end this mad folly. But 
what could he say ? Could he admit that he did love her, that he 
could imagine no greater happiness at that moment than to seize 
her and carry her off without ceremony to some soft jungle of 
darkness? That would be fatal indeed. He must lie, and lie 
convincingly. 

‘That’s nonsense,’ he said coldly. ‘I am not the sort of man 
who falls in love with girls.’ 

‘But you love me?’ 

‘No, Loosha,’ he got out with a mighty effort. It was effective. 
She glided from his arms with the ease of a squirrel, and was in an 
instant gone. Then he felt his own brutality, and would have 
had her back, and tried to soften down the expression of his 
inexorable resolve. He pursued her, but discovered that she was 
much more agile than he, and had adroitly set some furniture in 
the path he would obviously follow. He nearly fell headlong over 
the heavy piano-stool, which had not been there when he came 
through. After that he went slowly and carefully back to his 
room. 

When undressed, he lay a long time looking out at the rectangular 
patch of light made by his window. 

Why should he not marry her? He had fulfilled all his obliga- 
tions to the very last farthing. He had that little income from 
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investments which might be applied wholly to paying premiums 
on a life assurance, to ensure a goodly sum for a widow in case of 
accidents. Was he all his life to be dominated by chimeras? 
What a fool he had been when he had told Ina so positively that 
he did not mean to marry Loosha. The very thought of retracting 
before her made him feel a lump of sheepishness. 

As for the girl herself, he believed he saw all her faults, but he 
loved her so much he was willing to pay any price there might be 
for possessing her. He mitigated those faults on the plea of her 
upbringing. That unmistakable tendency to falsehood, for instance, 
was not that merely because she had never been taught ? Which 
of us would speak the truth if the truth had not been inculcated 
in childhood ? 

Her infinite graces and charms, her pretty, childish ways, 
promised a malleableness which would make her teachable, and how 
readily she had said she would not listen any more to the gossip 
of servants, when he had rebuked her for it! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Two small cars were available, fit to carry only two adults each, 
with any sort of comfort, on a long run, and there were four adults 
and two children to be packed into them this hot and stuffy day. 
That was the problem confronting Ina as she considered it at her 
desk after breakfast on the Monday. Bede was staying over 
Monday ; as he had not taken any set holiday off his work this 
summer he felt entitled to an extra day when he pleased. Moreover, 
this week-end was that Saturnalia called Trades Holidays in Glasgow 
and district, and he was glad to avoid it. 

The large car was being done up in Newcastle, and Gibson was 
to fetch it ; meantime Cuthbert had to attend a meeting about the 
new canal. Gibson could bring him back in the evening, but he 
must be taken to Alnmouth to catch a good train to Newcastle 
earlier. The rest of the house party were to go to visit Ina’s god- 
father, Canon Homer, who, having come into a small property 
near Rothbury on the death of an elder brother, had resigned parish 
work, though he was still an honorary canon of Newcastle. 

Bede would drive his own little car, and she the other, so much 
was unalterable ; it also seemed to be desirable that she should be 
the one to drop Cuthbert at Alnmouth : this would involve a slight 
detour, as the obvious way to Rothbury was by Chillingham and 
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Hedgeley. This was all right so far, but after that everything was 
wrong according to her view. It would be very wrong to let Bede 
and Loosha go off alone on that long drive. Would the children 
prove any safeguard ? 

Podge certainly would be none; Loosha would disregard her 
entirely, or fill her mouth and thoughts with chocolate. Podge, 
therefore had better come in her parents’ car, no less as company 
to her mother in the latter part of the journey than to safeguard 
her little inside. But Perdita was an exceptional child. She was 
so much devoted to her uncle that she was jealously on guard against 
Loosha on her own account, and no caution, of a kind which it 
would be repugnant to Ina to give, need be given. Thus she decided. 

But when the two cars were waiting by the front-door steps at 
midday, Ina was not there, having been occupied with household 
affairs to the last minute. The maid brought the lunch-baskets, 
and put one in each car, and as she turned away Loosha said to 
Bede, ‘ You and I go together in this one, hey ?’ 

He had foreseen that it might be something like that, and he 
was annoyed with himself because he so earnestly longed that it 
should be so. It would be delightful to drive this original, brilliant 
creature, and picnic under the trees with her, but even after his 
reflections of the night before he was uneasy at the thought of 
tying his harassed, devil-ridden life—for so he looked at it—to 
hers. 

Perdita ran up. ‘I am coming with you, Uncle Bede,’ she said, 
ignoring her governess. ‘ Podge will go with mother.’ 

‘No, no, go away, Perdita. I want Podge ; Podge can sit on 
my knee,’ cried Loosha, catching at the little one. ‘ You go with 
your mother. We had better start. Come quickly.’ 

She got into the car, and took Podge on her lap. 

Without answering a word, Perdita pulled out the dickey-seat 
at the back, and climbed into it. 

‘You would not leave your mother to drive alone?’ asked 
Loosha, with indignation in her tone. 

‘She will have father.’ 

‘She is to drop him at Alnmouth, as you know—then she will 
be alone.’ She added very fast under her breath: ‘ Fichtre! 
Va-t’en, imbécile.’ 

Perdita’s face crimsoned, then became set; she looked at her 
uncle, and there was an imploring expression on that beloved little 
face which struck straight into his heart. He had not altogether 
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caught Loosha’s flashing French, but he knew from Perdita’s face 
it had been something wounding and offensive. 

‘Leave her alone,’ he said sharply to Loosha. ‘I shouldn't 
enjoy the drive without Perdita.’ 

A radiant flash on the one face, and a sullen thunder-cloud on 
the other, followed his decision. Loosha bit her lip angrily. 

Then Ina sailed out, composed and dignified, followed by 
Cuthbert. ‘ Perdita—that’s right. Are you comfortable there ? 
Oh no, Miss Melikoff ; you can’t take Podge on your lap all the way, 
she’s much too solid. Give her to me.’ 

Another moment and they were off. 

The two cars soon parted company, and thereafter Loosha sat 
absolutely silent, looking straight before her, and admiring nothing. 
The country was very lovely: the trees in their full, rich green, 
and the park-like lands flooded with buttercups. Perdita leaned 
over from behind, putting her face as near to her uncle’s as she 
could, so as to talk easily. They chattered on endlessly about the 
things they saw, the places they passed, and as a result of her little 
personal triumph the child’s spirits rose high, so that she laughed 
aloud every now and then. 

After about an hour they came out of a long shaded road to a 
clearing, where there was a green with a flagstaff in the middle 
and an inn behind, with one or two cars alongside. 

‘Hullo, I vote we get some refreshment!’ exclaimed Bede. 
‘What do you say —Miss Melikoff ?’ 

‘Just as you please,’ she answered tonelessly, without turning 
her head. He brought the car around to the side of the green, and 
said as he got out, ‘ It will cool the engine down a bit.’ 

Loosha sat perfectly still, like an image of the Buddha, and 
refused to move. 

‘Aren’t you getting out ?’ he asked rather awkwardly. 

“No, thank you.’ 

‘Oh, very well.’ He walked off, with Perdita skipping by his 
side. They imbibed cider and stone ginger-beer respectively, and 
presently Perdita said, ‘I think we ought to give her the chance 
of a drink ; it must be horrid to have such a beastly bad temper.’ 

‘I don’t know what it’s all about,’ said Bede, not altogether 
truthfully. ‘ Butit’sa good notion. What do you think she’d like ?’ 
‘She'd like lager beer best, if there is any.’ 

‘By Jove!’ 
There was no lager beer, however, so cider was substituted, and 
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Perdita volunteered to carry the glass, and advanced with it over 
the grass, going very carefully. Bede came out of the inn a few 
minutes later, just in time to see what followed. 

Perdita held up the glass, saying in quite a friendly way, ‘ Here’s 
some cider for you.’ 

Loosha looked at it with thunder and lightning in her face, was 
going to turn away, then snatched at the glass, held it a moment 
threateningly, as if she were going to throw it straight at the child, 
then pitched it over her head, and on to the grass beyond, where 


‘it fell without breaking, being of the thick bar variety. 


Perdita looked at it, and then at her, and turned again to see 
Bede coming up behind her. She went toward him. ‘J am not 
going to pick it up,’ she said with great dignity, and climbed into 
the dickey again. Bede returned the glass to the inn, came back, 
started the engine, and they went off. 

He did not speak at all until half an hour later, when they reached 
the trysting-place for lunch, where they met Ina, and all lunched 
together. Loosha was very silent, only answering shortly when 
addressed, which gave Ina much satisfaction, as an indication she 
had not had things her own way. 

The Rev. Canon Homer was a man of over seventy; he was 
clean shaven except for a pair of old-fashioned whiskers, which, 
with his white hair and quaint, old-fashioned white tie, gave him 
a venerable and dignified appearance. He had rather hard, light 
eyes and a loose but quizzical mouth. 

Ina liked him, but always blamed herself because she never 
seemed to know him any better; not realising that there was 
nothing else to know. 

He came forward to meet them in the friendliest way, kissing 
Ina and the children, holding Loosha’s hand an unnecessarily long 
time, and putting an arm on Bede’s shoulder, before he led the way 
into the house, which was old-fashioned and covered with a tangle 
of unpruned roses. 

‘And Cuthbert, where is Cuthbert ?’ he asked. 

Ina explained that he had had to go on business to Newcastle, 
also that the big car was, for the moment, out of action. 

‘ Ah, I thought it could not be because there was no room,’ he 
said. ‘ Husbands and wives are one person, so that if there is room 
for one, there is room for two.’ He laughed at his feeble joke, and 
seeing Perdita staring at him, went on with it. ‘You do not 
understand that, not yet ; but it is true, is it not, Ina ?’ 
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‘IT am not so sure,’ said Ina, smiling. ‘I was thinking about it 
not so long ago. I suppose one must admit they are legally one, 
but Cuthbert and I are entities entirely different in our thoughts, 
our ways and everything else.’ 

‘Hear an old man, who knows what he is talking about,’ said 
the Canon, ‘ and dismiss these crude, modern ideas from your mind. 
They distress me, indeed they do. Ina, my dear child, you and 
your husband are one indissolubly, and the death of one of you 
would be a calamity so great as to be the same as the death of the 
other.’ 

Then he fetched a hat, and led the way round his fine grounds, 
which were much larger than the size or condition of the house 
gave warrant for supposing. 

The two children were together in the rear. Said Podge in a 
stage whisper : ‘ Which is the oldest, godfathers or grandfathers ?’ 

Perdita answered: ‘Grandfathers must be, because they are 
the fathers of the fathers of the children, and that’s always a long 
way on; but godfathers might be even older than that.’ 

With this lucid explanation Podge was presumably content, for 
she asked no more. 

Ina admired, rather wearisomely, all the flower beds ; strolling 
along the sanded paths, Bede and Loosha walked in perfect silence 
in the second rank, her face a study of discontent. In their pere- 
grinations they came at last to the lake, of which Canon Homer 
was particularly proud. It was very dark and sunless, with masses 
of evergreens around it, and its seclusion from the light probably 
accounted for the fact that a fine mass of deep rose-coloured rhodo- 
dendron was still in bloom on the little island in the centre. 

“How lovely!’ exclaimed Ina. ‘Our rhododendrons never 
bloom at all; I suppose we are too much exposed. That is a 
gorgeous colour. May I have some to take back?’ She looked 
at the dank green water and a rotten old boat lying in it. 

At this moment Perdita pulled at Bede’s hand. ‘There’s a 
little path going down beside the lake into the wood,’ she said ; 
‘I’m just longing to see where it leads. Won’t you come ?’ 

He went readily, and Ina, greatly relieved, called after them, 
‘Don’t be away too long, tea is to be early.’ 

The two, who were so much in unison, walked on a long way 
without speaking, through the sombre green of that mighty wood, 
where the thick foliage formed a canopy far overhead, though the 
ground was comparatively open. So little did the presence of the 
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child disturb him, that Bede, lighting a cigarette, gave himself up 
to his own harassed thoughts. Presently he was aware that Perdita 
was speaking. ‘ Words never really fit thoughts,’ she said. ‘ Some- 
times the words are so many that the thoughts slip through and get 
lost, and other times so few that the thoughts don’t come out at 
all.’ 

He made a murmur of sound, and she went on, ‘If you try 
to describe a person in a sentence you can hardly ever do it.’ 
She looked up wickedly at Bede. ‘I had a thought of someone 
to-day that got her just in one sentence. Shall I tell you? It 
was when she was just going to throw the glass at me. I said to 
myself, ‘‘ The spirit with a devil in it.” ’ 

‘I say,’ exclaimed Bede, aroused. ‘Talking about the devil 
so familiarly at your age? I should have caught it if I’d done 
that when I was a boy.’ 

‘I wasn’t saying it in a bad sense, and then it was a quotation, 
which excuses everything ; it came out of a newspaper.’ 

After a while they strolled back again ; when they came within 
range of the lake they heard Podge’s excited cry, ‘ Let me come too.’ 

‘What is it?’ cried Perdita. ‘If Podge is going, I must go.’ 

She darted forward, leaving Bede to follow slowly. He picked 
up a thin twig and cleaned his holder, and was preparing to go 
forward again when he saw Loosha, with her back to him, in an 
attitude of hopeless dejection, seated on a cut-off stump in a little 
clearing. 

He was smitten by self-reproach. The girl was a stranger in 
a strange land. She had lost every relation or friend she had ever 
had ; she was earning her own living, and had been brave and gay ; 
now she seemed to have given way and failed suddenly, as many 
do after bearing a strain, apparently well, for a long time. 

He came softly up to her. 

‘What is the matter, Loosha ?’ he asked. 

For answer Loosha struggled to find a handkerchief, and failing, 
let one large tear roll down her cheek on the side nearest to him. 
‘I was so looking forward to it—with you,’ she said in a broken 
voice, ‘and you allowed that heathen child to spoil it all. I hate 
her! how I hate her!’ 

* But this is absurdly childish.’ 

‘I don’t care! You wanted her, you did not want to be with me 
alone.’ 

‘ This really is nonsense,’ he said, but he spoke very kindly. 
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‘It is not nonsense. I am alone and undefended. You are 
like all men. You see me to-day, a governess in a family which is 
not noble, and you come to me in the middle of the night and kiss 
and cuddle me, but you will not say in the white daylight, ‘“‘ Loosha, 
will you be my wife ?”’ 

As she looked at him, she rolled her soft eyes upward ; they were 
partly concealed by her lids, in a way wholly un-English. He noted 
the smoothness of her skin and the fine looped lines of her brows, 
and he thought her beautiful, hardly used, and most desirable, 
though he knew her to be petulant, bad-tempered and childish, as 
he had not known it the day before; still he told himself these little 
defects could be conquered by training and patience. 

Should he end it all, and take the consequences ? 

He had almost decided for this, when he heard Perdita and 
Podge screaming at the tops of their voices. He started and 
listened, thinking at first it was merely a piercing shriek of excite- 
ment, but the screaming was on a sharp note of fear, so, forgetting 
Loosha, he set off running along the little overshadowed path by 
the lake, which he had traversed earlier with the ‘ heathen child.’ 


(To be continued.) 














ITALY AND THE INFERIORITY COMPLEX. 
BY G. A. MARTELLI. 


Ir is seven years since Signor Mussolini made himself dictator, 
seven years during which he has ruled with as absolute a power 
as almost any man in history. And the questions continue to be 
asked: How does he do it? How long will it last? Why do the 
Italians stand it ? 

It is difficult to come by a satisfactory answer, for the reason 
that those who are always trying to give it are generally actuated 
by a parti pris, divided as they are into two violently opposing 
camps. On the one hand the serried ranks of outraged liberals, 
shrieking in protest at the suppression of liberty of action, speech, or 
written word ; deploring the death of representative parliament and 
its succession by a theoretically ‘ elected,’ but in practice selected, 
body of Fascists, to advise on—that is approve after their accom- 
plishment— the acts of the government ; denouncing the bellicosity 
of Italian foreign policy; and shedding tears over the servile 
submission to despotism by the descendants of Romulus and Remus. 
On the other hand the less uniform but as unyielding phalanx of 
those who have trembled at the bogy of Bolshevism, or appreciate 
comfortable—or, at least, reliable—railways, or have a tempera- 
mental weakness for the character of the ‘strong man.’ For these 
the Duce can do no wrong. Has he not scotched the Socialists, 
run the trains to time, shown the world an example of an undeviating 
will to order and a sublime devotion to his countrymen ? Between 
these two extremes a middle view is seldom taken ; and, of course, 
according as you hold to the first or second you explain the régime 
as abnormal or normal and predict its fall or duration. For its 
critics Fascism is a transient interlude, established by a trick, 
maintained by a force, and likely to terminate at any moment: a 
gigantic imposition, which its words-doped victims have only to 
awaken to for them to lift it with a single movement in which 
Mussolini and the black-shirts will be swept into oblivion ; a situa- 
tion so fantastic to the liberal mentality that it can hardly credit 
its continuance from day to day. The others are as fully persuaded 
that the advent of a Mussolini to save civilisation was as necessary 
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as the coming of a Christ, an event for which the war and the 
revolutions which followed it were only a preparation; that 
Fascism is no trick or transient thing, but the new order to replace a 
democracy which has failed, and in dispensing with which Italy has 
only taken the lead. 

For many years now we have had to listen to one set of opinions 
or the other; to see all the events in Italy through the eyes of 
implacable opponents or unqualifying admirers. Endless energy 
has been spent, and still is being spent, eulogising or reviling a man. 
But scarcely any effort has been made simply to understand a state 
of affairs. The time, therefore, seems to have come to seek some 
explanation of Mussolini’s power which is founded on the desire 
for truth and not on political or temperamental bias. And the 
only approach to truth is through examining the psychology—not 
of her ruler—but of the Italian nation itself. 

The psychology of a nation, like the individual’s, shows itself 
best in its history. However well a person may be known his 
character is never fully revealed solely by daily observation. But 
if we are given his past, how he was born and brought up and 
developed, we can generally account for everything about him and 
even predict roughly what he will do in the future—that is, if we are 
good psychologists. It is the same with a nation. To understand 
the mentality of Italy to-day we must look at the antecedents 
which have gone to its make-up. 

The first thing to note is that before 1870 there was no such 
expression as the Italian Nation. She is, therefore, the youngest, 
and—excepting Germany—by several hundred years, of all the 
great nations in Europe. But, as everyone knows, one of the main 
characteristics—perhaps, except its enthusiasm, the most important 
—of youthfulness is its acute consciousness of itself, resulting in a 
sense of inferiority in face of the experience of its elders and betters. 
Italy has always suffered from this more than most young nations. 
But it is not only from lack of years that she has felt her weakness. 
That alone would not have constituted an insuperable obstacle to 
her taking a respectable place among the Powers, as the new 
Germany, which achieved its unity a very little earlier, had shown 
already by waging a successful war. It was the stuff out of which 
the Italian cake was made, as much as its newness, which gave 
cause for distrust. For four or five hundred years, since the armies 
of France and Spain had overrun them, the separate States of the 
geographical Italy had played only a secondary part in history. 
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The cultural culmination of the Renaissance was the beginning of a 
political decline which was never after arrested. Long before Pavia 
made Charles V her master, Italy had been nothing but a tempting 
prize for which kings and emperors squabbled. The failure of the 
states to unite, or be welded by force @ la Machiavelli, when the 
other peoples of Europe were already consolidated, left them 
hopelessly weak and defenceless. Whilst England, France, Spain, 
and Austria were achieving their modern form and size, Lombardy, 
Tuscany, Venice, Naples, remained on the scale of a modern French 
department. Hence the influence on European affairs which any of 
them alone could hope to wield was an almost negligible quantity. 
As a coalition they might have carried some weight. But as the 
Powers knew very well, and took care to ensure, mutual jealousies 
made any coalition impossible. There was a balance of power in 
Italy as there was in Europe. It was only necessary that the Pope 
should draw up an alliance with Milan for Florence to start 
making overtures to Naples ; or that France should invade the great 
republic’s rival for Venice to throw in her lot with the aggressor. 
Divided among themselves, instead of combining against the 
common foe, they were always at the mercy of someone, whether it 
was France, Spain, or the Emperor. Not strong enough to resist an 
offence by force they could only survive by wile; and the names 
which had shone with such splendour in the days of the Medici 
and the Borgia were now associated with the ignoble réle, but 
unavoidable for the weak, of flattering, deceiving, or bribing the 
strong to save themselves from being swallowed. It is not to be 
wondered at that the typical Italian figure of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century is a crafty, obsequious, fluent-tongued courtier 
or clergyman ; and that diplomacy in the least flattering sense of 
the word was regarded as the characteristic talent of that people. 
It was not a natural talent. There is no evidence of its racial 
inheritance from the Romans. It was one acquired in self-defence. 
The Italians could not help themselves. Diplomacy was thrust 
upon them. If it failed, there was the spectre, never very distant, 
of their country becoming a mere dependency, and themselves 
reduced to serving their conquerors as barbers, chefs, and dancing- 
masters. For in the eyes of a Viennese nobleman, or an English 
fox-hunting squire, these were the trades most appropriate to the 
peninsula. 
This precarious existence as princeling states, which was tolerated 
by the Powers for their own advantage, could only last as long as 
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there was a balance in Europe. It came to a sudden end when that 
balance was upset by the boiling over of patriotism in revolution- 
ary France. Napoleon, subduing Italy with a couple of divisions and 
dictating orders in half a dozen of its capitals within a few months 
of crossing the frontier, was only doing what anybody else could 
have done, at any moment in the last several centuries, but for 
knowing the rest of Europe would be on his back. The advantage 
to history of a Napoleon is the realism he brings to diplomacy. 

From Napoleon’s sergeant-major disciplining to her cession 
to Austria after the Congress of Vienna, was politically a step 
downward rather than upward for Italy. In the period of 
‘white uniformed’ despotism, which proceeded the revolt of ’48, 
she touched the lowest depths of national abasement. For the 
little states it had been humiliating enough before, when they lived 
on sufferance by the Powers. But then they had been allowed at 
least the pretence of sovereignty. If it were essential to humour 
their patrons, officially the latter had treated them as equals. But 
after 1816, when the richest province of Italy was an Austrian 
colony and the rest overborne by her absolutist influence, there was 
no longer even this hollow dignity. 

So low was the state to which they had sunk, that even the 
Italians themselves, who were accustomed for centuries to foreign 
domination, could appreciate the wretchedness of their condition. 
Nothing but the extremity of misery could have aroused a people 
usually so resigned, or awakened the passionate indignation, the 
resolve to lift themselves out of the slough, the willingness to fight 
and die, for personal liberty, national unity and independence, and 
social regeneration, which expressed itself in the Risorgimento. 
The liberating movement, though it took a quarter of a century 
to accomplish, was perfectly successful in all its aims. The 
Austrian yoke was cast off, Italy was united, democracy was 
established, a period of reform and construction begun. The second 
age of Roman greatness seemed definitely announced. It was the 
first and last moment since the Middle Ages when the people of 
Italy have known a genuine self-confidence. But it did not last. 
It was inevitable that the immense enthusiasm of the rising should 
have been followed by a strong reaction ; also that in a Latin people 
the reaction should have been pushed to the extreme of pessimism. 
The first fine fervour had scarcely faded, the shouting and firing 
hardly died away, and the spade work of creating the new Italy not 
started, when disillusionment set in. The difficulty of building up 
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2 modern state with materials largely mediaeval seemed to be almost 
insuperable. United to outward appearance, she was torn inside 
by party struggles. The poverty of parliamentary tradition brought 
only the lowest political elements to the front. There were poli- 
ticians—opportunists—but no statesmen. The economic troubles 
were even more serious; her resources—mainly agricultural— 
were small and her expenses had suddenly become enormous. 
Rated by size as a first-class Power, Italy had no army, no navy, no 
industry, no railways, no ships; and no money to provide them. 
It could hardly be expected that the other Powers, though 
welcoming her politely among them, should treat Italy as a serious 
addition. To most foreigners, in spite of the grandeur of the 
Risorgimento, in spite of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel (and 
perhaps because of the almost incredibly romantic Garibaldi), 
Italy remained essentially what she had been all along—a museum 
of pictures and sculptures and splendid buildings, which one visited 
without paying any attention to the guardians, except possibly to 
notice that the country was beautiful and the inhabitants pictur- 
esque though dirty. And the Italians tended to acquiesce in this 
estimate. Nothing is easier when you have a reputation than to 
believe it is unalterable and to go on living up to it. After that 
one great spurt there was a strong inclination to relapse, and to 
justify the relapse by fatalism. It did not take very many years of 
demagogy, with its constant changes of government from one group 
of egoists to another labelled differently, its corruption, and 
immense inefficiency, to convince a large section of Italians that the 
new state was incapable of the standard set up. Comparing them- 
selves with the German model, which was functioning with the order 
and precision of a regiment of Prussian soldiers, they could easily be 
persuaded that it was given only to the virile Nordic races to enjoy 
their liberty in the modern world, and that the Latin were con- 
demned by their effeteness to endure alternately disorder and 
despotism. ‘Noi siamo un popolo troppo vecchio’4 was an often 
expressed thought of that generation, as if it felt itself to be the last 
of an aristocratic line in whom the blood runs thin through too 
many generations of refinement. 

In contrast there was a strongly nationalist school, who because 
they were the most sensible of it themselves, strove to get rid of this 
cancer of inferiority, seeking every opportunity, such as the war in 
Libya, to give their countrymen and the outside world a better idea 


1 * We are too old a race.’ 
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of Italy’s worth. Another opportunity came in 1914, and there 
was never any doubt that Italy would seize it, though she took a 
year to decide when and on which side to enter the war. But the 
chance of winning military glory for a people which suffered from 
self-depreciation was one which could not be refused, and as strong 
an incentive to coming into the quarrel as the hope of territorial 
gain. 

With due recognition of some magnificent heroism, and granting 
the success of the final campaign, Italy’s war experience cannot be 
said to have been happy. She went into it unprepared. The year 
of neutrality, which might have been spent raising, training, and 
equipping an army, was wasted in arguments between inter- 
ventionists and neutralists. And when it entered the field the army 
was handicapped by a complete lack of matériel. No reflection 
is intended on the Italian soldiers’ bravery when it is said that they 
never had a chance against the Austrians. Dogged fighters as they 
may have been, they had neither the Austrian tradition, nor the 
German organisation behind them ; it is not surprising that at the 
enemy’s first determined onslaught their resistance collapsed like a 
pack of cards, and they melted away or surrendered in droves. 

Morally, Italy has never recovered from the disaster of 
Caporetto. True, with the help of the Allies she rallied, reorganised 
her forces, and eventually won back her invaded territory, and 
was able to claim a share in the victory. But the consciousness of 
having sustained the greatest defeat in the war could not be de- 
stroyed by propaganda, and remained a memory which darkened 
the triumphs of victory, spoiled its fruits, and was ineffaceable by 
time. Italy came out of the Peace with everything she fought for— 
Trieste and the Trentino frontier—granted, but profoundly and 
secretly dissatisfied with herself. She had won the reward of her 
sagacity in joining the winning side, but in her heart of hearts she 
knew she had been beaten. The extension of her frontier and in- 
crease of prestige, her promotion to be one of the Big Fourof Europe; 
the dissolution of her old master and hereditary enemy, the humilia- 
tion of the object of her former envy, were no consolation for the 
knowledge that these were the results of fortunate circumstance 
rather than of her own unaided effort. She felt her disparagement 
in the attitude of the allies and of the rest of the world which took 
any interest, and, what was worse, she felt it in herself. The old 
inferiority—several centuries old by now—which had grown with 
the diminishment of the city states, with Napoleon’s autocratic 
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occupation, with the Austrian dragooning, with the post-liberation 
defeatism, and its acceptance of the proverbial dolce far niente, 
reappeared, and in none the less virulent form because it was hidden 
under a skin of self-congratulation. It had become, in fact, the most 
deep-rooted and important characteristic in the psychology of the 
Italian nation. 

We are all acquainted with this trait (complex, to use the jargon 
of science) in individuals—if not in ourselves, in other people; and 
used to recognising its symptoms : the sensitiveness to take offence, 
the over-confident manner, the boasting, and blustering, and bully- 
ing, which a person who is ashamed of an insignificant appearance, 
or ignorance, or cowardice, or poverty, employs to cover up his 
weakness and compensate for the hurt to his vanity. But the 
psychological laws which apply to individuals very often hold good 
for nations. Assuming, therefore, that as has been shown the 
essential idea in the Italian mass mind is a sense of political 
inferiority, we should expect it to show the same sort of symptoms 
as those that have been described. And they are what we find, in 
fact, almost exclusively in the words and deeds of her accepted ruler 
throughout the time of his office. The bombastic speeches about 
‘destiny ’ and ‘ glory,’ the vague threats of ‘ legitimate expansion,’ 
the noisy but carefully indefinite challenges, and the as carefully 
unadvertised withdrawals if there is danger of the challenge being 
taken up, are nothing but the signs of a profound self-distrust, 
combined with the fear of its being discovered—the simulation of 
a confidence in one’s strength which is lacking. But nobody 
imagines that it is the Duce himself who suffers from lack of self- 
confidence. He has been accused of nearly every crime, but not his 
worst enemy would charge him with diffidence. When he rattles 
the sabre in its scabbard it is the inner doubts of Italy herself to 
which he is giving expression. And thatis the secret of his position. 
He is the symptom of Italy’s inferiority complex, the perfect symbol 
of the nation’s reaction to every reminder of its weakness, whether 
it comes from without or within, from critics abroad or her own 
realism. He is the faithful mirror of the average Italian’s thoughts 
when they turn on the position of his country in the world, its treat- 
ment by others in the past, and the low esteem in which it has so 
often been held. He is not a leader, he has no gospel to preach ; 
but he is an idol set up by Italy in her own image, the image of a 
young or badly treated or moderately endowed person who blinds 
himself to his deficiency by a constant display of self-assertiveness 
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and self-commendation. He has discovered with an almost uncann 

divination the means of consoling and compensating Italy for all the 
insults, slights, and self-pityings of the past ; and for that she is 
willing to put up with anything: the suppression of liberty in 
speech and press, the arrogance of Fascist squads, the loss of the 
constitution, and endless petty tyrannies. It is because of this 
solace which he brings that he has been able to make himself 
supreme, and that his personal ascendancy remains solid as a rock, 
The reason sometimes put forward for this permanence is that he is 
the only man who can maintain any order. If this is true it is only 
a part of the truth. The Italians have no such passion for order 
that they would tolerate its inconveniences for its own sake alone. 
They would be happier without that part of the régime. But now 
that they are spoilt by it they cannot get on without the comfort of 
Signor Mussolini’s oratory, booming defiance over a world startled 
at last into taking notice. And that is why he will stay at the helm 
—and the broadcaster—for as long as Italy refuses to grow up : that 
is, until she learns there is nothing shameful in accepting one’s 
limitations—especially when they mainly derive from youth. 
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CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 


I was in Piccadilly when the deluge came. It was a little early 
for lunch, so I was walking instead of driving to my club between 
the Haymarket and the Strand. And then the rain came down 
in a cataract, with a suddenness like that of an outspringing 
ambuscade. 

My coat collar was saturated before ever I had time to think 
of turning it up. I could feel on my hat the weight of a little 
runnel round the moat of the brim. I looked up and down the 
road for a taxi, and, finding none, took urgent shelter in the porch 
of one of the club-houses which have their luxuriant and self- 
complacent being at the Hyde Park Corner end of Piccadilly. 

Someone was before me in having taken refuge there. I 
noticed that there was a woman standing in one of the inner 
corners of the spacious, roofed portico. I stood looking out, 
waiting for a cruising taxi and, with a lofty lack of logic, wonder- 
ing resentfully why everyone else should apparently want one just 
when I myself did. 

I heard the woman move, and glanced at her casually. She 
had turned to look in at the club windows, which were lit because 
the rain had darkened the day. Within, one could see the usual 
tables and arm-chairs and papers, and silhouettes of the usual 
members indolently meandering away the hours. But as the 
woman gazed in, there was a queer, indefinable wistfulness about 
her. It was this that suddenly clutched at my interest. Her 
attitude was reminiscent of that of a tattered gutter-snipe staring 
in at a rich-odoured restaurant. I could not see her face but only 
the turn of her head and the curve of her averted cheek. And 
yet I received an impression of unacknowledged longing overborne 
by a lethargic acceptance of the things that are. 

The sight pulled at something in me. I had a compulsion to 
make her stop looking in at that window. 

I said, with more forcefulness than brilliance : ‘ What weather ! ’ 

She turned at once. ‘ Yes, isn’t it!’ she said. 

Her voice surprised me a little. Although she spoke almost 
simultaneously with her movement of turning towards me, yet my 
mind had time to register her appearance before her voice; just 
as the lightning reaches one’s consciousness before the thunder. 
VOL. LXVI.—NO. 395, N.S. 35 
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And her appearance jarred faintly upon the sensibilities. Making 
allowance for the fact that she must be thirty-seven or more, she 
was a pretty woman; red-gold hair a little dulled; good com- 
plexion, but with unyouthful lines about the mouth and eyes, and 
the skin giving a subtle impression of sagging; lips both full and 
repressed at the same time; blue or grey eyes whose immediate 
quality was that of frankness: and withal, just something which 
made the face faintly vulgar—something missing or something 
added, spoiling the harmony. It was the type of face which makes 
one reluctant to hear the person speak, because one knows by 
experience what the voice will be. 

But this woman’s voice did not grate. 

I looked at her clothes and found that they substantiated that 
hint of flaw in her face. They were not shabby, but they were 
cheap, and not in the monetary sense only. They were the clothes 
of a woman who does not know how to dress, not having that fine 
sensitive flair which is ; nevally a heritage from those who have 
lived always among beautiful textures and colour and line. Not 
but that there are gentle-blooded women who dress as wrongly as 
this woman did. But the significance lay in that this woman 
could not afford to do so. 

I must have been studying her with a minuteness which was 
almost effrontery ; but the involuntary gesture she made was not 
of resentment nor yet of encouragement, but rather of shrinking ; 
as if I had stared at a deformity in her. 

I escaped into speech again. ‘And my wife told me to take an 
umbrella ! ’ I remarked. 

I should not have said that, of course. Not to her. I should 
have known that it would elicit from her a too easy repartee. 
I forget just what it was that she retorted, but I know that I 
dropped back into silence. And she . . . she put her hand over 
her mouth, like a child who has unthinkingly said something for 
which it has often before been reprimanded. 

‘ Look, the sun is out,’ I said. ‘ And there’s a rainbow !’ 

‘Oh, where?’ In her eagerness to see it, she came right out 
from the shelter of the portico, although the rain was drumming 
down as violently as ever. 

Looking at the rainbow, she lifted her face, and in that moment 
of ephemeral raptness it struck at me with an ungraspable likeness 
to some face that I had somewhere seen and known. Not so much 
by resemblance as by association, I thought. That other face had 
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been infinitely more sensitive, more ethereal—unless it were that 
my memory had laid a glamour upon it. But I could not recall 
the place or the time or the circumstances of my seeing it. It 
looked out at me, as it were, unattached to any substance of body, 
like an Old Master’s angel-faces shining mistily from unfurled 
clouds. 

‘Oh, well!’ I said to my thoughts, with a deliberately depre- 
cating matter-of-factness. It was inevitable that a man who was 
concerned with a Bond Street art gallery should have made the 
passing acquaintance of infinitely too many faces to hold in stable 
memory a tithe of them. 

A taxi drew up in front of us, and someone alighted and came 
into the club. As she moved aside to let him pass, her movement 
was self-effacing ; as if she felt that she had no justification to be 
standing there, in the shelter of the house where he had right of 
entry. 

He said ‘ Excuse me,’ as he passedp-and at that she flushed 
with surprise or with a sense of incongruity. 

He was an entirely ordinary clubman, of the better type. 
Normally I should not have thought to give a second glance at 
him, but now my eyes followed the direction of hers as she watched 
him go in through the big pretentious door. And, as if my mind 
also were following hers, I noticed the immaculate appearance that 
he gave, with his perfectly tailored suit and his grey spats, and 
with something of self-possession and yet almost of knightliness in 
his carriage, of which the word ‘ aristocracy ’ is but poor definition. 
As he passed her, her clothes looked a little cheaper than before. 

He went into the club and she turned and looked at me without 
any change of the expression in her eyes: as if she felt me to be 
one with him. 

Indeed, she said: ‘Don’t you belong to one of these clubs 
too ?’ 

I was just on the point of calling to the taxi that had set him 
down, and of telling the man to take me to my club. But as she 
said this, I stepped farther back into the porch without having 
made any sign. For suddenly I felt fantastically that it would be 
a desertion of her: that I could not drive off in that comparative 
luxury, leaving her to stand there, umbrella-less, still waiting 
resignedly for the ceasing of the rain that would not even slacken, 
and wistfully looking in through the window, or perhaps watching 
my taxi speeding nonchalantly away down the road. 
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So I let the man turn the car round and drive it away, tem. 
porarily empty. 

I said, ‘ It is nearly two o’clock. I think we had better go and 
have something to eat somewhere.’ 

Immediately the words were uttered, I asked myself in angry 
amazement what ever was the impulse that had prompted them. 
It was incredible that I had really said it, had made such a 
suggestion. 

She said quietly, ‘I should like to.’ And she gave a little 
formal bow of acceptance. I almost gasped. The restraint and 
poised graciousness of her manner were so unexpected. 

‘Where would you like to go ?’ I asked her. 

She looked at me: not at my face, but at my whole aspect as 
I stood there. She looked down at herself, twisting her head over 
her shoulder to gaze ruefully at some rain-splashes on her stockings. 
And she hesitated, at the incongruity that there seemed to her to 
be between us two. 

It was ineffably pathetic, that she should feel that shame for 
the unavoidable stains upon her stockings, but yet should not 
realise the whole fundamental, betraying wrongness of her entire 
appearance. Or—did she realise it? Afterwards, I wondered 
about that. 

She made her decision, and maybe her sacrifice—perhaps of a 
long-dreamed-of hour of sumptuousness and exquisite glamour. 
Because of the difference between her clothes and mine... or 
because of the splashes on her stockings. 

She said, ‘ What about the Corner House 2? ’ 

We did not wait for the unlikelihood of another empty taxi, but 
we hastened through the rain to where the *buses stop outside the 
Ritz Hotel. During the ’bus ride she talked of indifferent things, 
and I found myself listening for a blatant mispronunciation of 
words and for an occasional aspirate lacking or misplaced. But 
there was none ; only now and then a double negative, and a turn 
of phrase such as an imitative child might use after talking to the 
servants of the house. 

We discovered a vacant table for two, on the highest floor of 
the Corner House in Coventry Street. She left the choosing of the 
dishes to me, but I found it impossible to gauge what kind of food 
she liked. So, dubiously, I ordered my own preference for both of 
us, while she turned her head and watched the other people there. 
And then we leant back in our chairs, facing each other and 
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oppressed by a sense of ordeal, and once more I wondered thun- 
derously why I had brought it upon myself to be sitting there with 
her. 

I believe she knew my thought then. Her lips parted to speak, 
and on the instant nervously closed again. 

In contrition I spoke quickly. ‘Do you often come here?’ I 
asked, at random. 

‘Sometimes. But I generally have dinner at home. Cook 
myself a bit of something, you know. I live alone in a flat.’ 

My eyes, as if of their own volition, went to her left hand. 
There was a wedding-ring upon the marriage-finger and sunk a 
little into the flesh, as if it had been put there long ago when the 
finger was slimmer, and had never since been taken off. 

She saw me looking at it. 

‘You’re wondering why I live alone if I’m married,’ she said. 
‘Well, it’s a long story.’ 

‘I won’t ask you to tell it,’ I answered. ‘ Because that would 
sound inquisitive of me, if not impertinent. Besides, you mightn’t 
like to.’ 

She said nothing for a moment. I could trace in her expression 
the warring between a desire and a reluctance to tell. I believe 
that the reluctance was less a simple instinct than a fear lest I 
think the less of her if she should show no reticence. 

After the pause, ‘I don’t mind telling you,’ she said slowly. 
‘It isn’t as if I’ll ever see you again.’ And there I sensed the 
faintest possible hiatus—a tiny chink that would have let in a 
contradictory word from me. She hurried on—— 

‘And a girl that lives by herself all the time feels sometimes 
she could do with someone to talk to about the things that have 
happened to her. Because if you never talk about things, you 
get thinking of them to yourself, over and over, like an old woman 
mumbling. Or else you forget them altogether, and that’s a pity 
I always think, because forgetting things is like as if you’ve never 
lived them.’ 

‘Tell me, then,’ I asked her. 

‘Well,’ she began—‘there’s people that talk about 
hereditary.’ 

She looked at me questioningly, not sure that she had the word 
right. I nodded, negligent of such a paltry discrepancy as the 
substitution of an adjective for a noun. 

‘But they seem to make out it’s a question of a person’s 
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character, not the things that happen to them. They don’t say, 
for instance, that things happen to a girl the same way as they 
did to her mother. But they do.’ 

‘ There is a saying that history repeats itself,’ I reminded her, 

“Yes. Well, I’ve had a bit of hereditary in my life. That’s 
what makes it a long story—I’ll have to tell you about my mother 
first.’ 

The waitress set a laden tray on a little stand beside us and 
began to sort out the dishes for the various tables she was serving, 
I marvelled at her memory for the orders each had given, and 
wondered what unthinkable cataclysm would take place if she 
should ever chance to offer a vegetarian his neighbour’s underdone 
steak. 

When she had set our food before us and gone away, my com- 
panion plunged into her narrative. 

‘I don’t know exactly how old I was when I first began to 
notice about it. I always think, myself, children notice a lot 
more than they understand. And as far back as I can remember, 
I always felt a kind of unhappy feeling when I was in a room where 
mother and father were together. I didn’t know why, of course. 
Just a kind of uncomfortableness between them that made me 
uncomfortable too. As if it was our At Home day, which was 
really once a month, but seemed to come round so quick, it felt 
like once a week. That same not being able to speak a word and 
being miserable and angry because you couldn't.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ I said. My childhood, too, had endured the 
grown-ups’ At Home days. But I had hardly thought that her 
home would have been such that .. . 

‘But when I got a bit older, it was easier to understand the 
way things were. You see, father would say to my mother, “ Can’t 
you teach her not to eat an orange in that disgusting fashion ?” 
and he’d stop in the middle of saying it, because mother would be 
eating her orange just the same way as me, and her face would go 
all red, and he’d give a kind of grunt and begin reading the news- 
paper or his book. I remember once when he said, “‘ Can’t you 
teach her not to say ‘ain’t’?” she said, ““ You’d better do the 
teaching yourself, because you know quite well I ain’t good enough 
for your notions of what I ought to do and say myself, let alone 
showing her what to do and say.” It came to this, you see: father 
was a gentleman and mother wasn’t a lady.’ 

Yes, I saw: better than she even guessed, I think. I saw not 
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only her parents; but herself just now gazing through those lit 
windows of the club, into a world that might have been akin to her 
own, and was not. Her father’s world, from which she was an 
exile because she was born of her mother also. 

‘I didn’t fully understand the ins and outs of it, though, till 
I wanted to get married myself. He was a gentleman too. That’s 
what made my mother tell me. She shouted at me not to be a 
fool, thinking I could be happy with a gentleman for a husband. 
She said, if I married him . . . she said there’d be hell in front 
of me. 

‘She said it had been hell for her, ever since her honeymoon, 
when she and father came back to his house and she had got to 
begin meeting his friends. It wasn’t her looks that were wrong. 
That was why he had married her, because she was so pretty. 
More than pretty—lovely you might call it. I can remember she 
was that, myself ; so when he first met her, when she was younger 
and happy and all that, she must have been a rare sight to look at 
then. But when it came to them living together, day in, day out— 
you know the way it is—well, he forgot about her being lovely, 
most of the time, and only remembered that he had married 
beneath him. 

‘TI expect his friends sneered at her and said things about her. 
In fact, I know they did, because one day he came home with a 
black eye, and wouldn’t tell her what the row had been about. 
But she found out somehow that two men who'd seen her had 
been making jokes about her, and he had heard them and gone 
for them. Given one of them one in the mouth. Mother cried a 
lot when she found out about that. I think she thought he must 
be pretty fond of her in spite of everything, after all. But if he 
was, it didn’t stop him nagging at her and showing as how he felt 
she was a disgrace to him in front of other people. And everything 
I did wrong he blamed her for. If he didn’t say it right out, he 
looked at her in a way so’s she knew what he meant. So that when 
I was a bit older I got scared to move at all when they were both 
there—I’d sit still, doing nothing, trying not to remind them I was 
there. And she got to hate me. It was natural, I suppose. She 
thought a terrible lot of him all through, and it was me more 
than anything else that put him against her. So I don’t blame 
her for hating me, not really. Only of course I didn’t under- 
stand why, till afterwards. Which made it a bit hard for me at 
the time. 
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‘My father stuck to her, though. The way he had given that 
man one in the mouth for laughing at her about the very things he 
himself was everlastingly grumbling at her for—that was just like 
my father. You see, he always stuck to his word about things, 
Keeping his contract, he called it. Though sometimes if he thought 
he had been done he’d swear so that it was something awful to 
hear him, and I used to think the things he was saying must surely 
be much worse than mother saying things like “ ain’t.” But still 
he always stuck to his word, even if he found out that the man he 
had given it to was a bad ’un. And saying the marriage-service 
was giving his word, vows and all: so he stuck to mother after- 
wards, even if he thought she had cheated him somehow—and 
sometimes he did seem to think even that.’ 

“Won’t you have something to eat now ?’ I interpolated gently. 
‘ And tell me the rest presently.’ 

She complied. It was not until we were waiting for our cold 
sweet to be brought that she continued. 

‘ All that part I’ve told you is the hereditary part. Now it’s 
more about myself. You'll have guessed I wasn’t exactly happy 
at home. And I wasn’t happy away from home, with other people, 
either. If I went to parties, for instance, it seemed as how I 
couldn’t fit in anywhere—not with father’s kind of party, and 
not with mother’s either—because by that time, when I was 
coming eighteen, the two of them didn’t try and mix with each 
other’s friends any more, but they had their own separate sets. 
Not but what mother wouldn’t have gone on to the end trying to 
mix with father’s, but at last he didn’t want her to. Gave her up 
as a bad job, that’s about it. 

‘ When I was with mother’s lot, and perhaps them larking about 
a bit, men and girls together, I couldn’t be one of them. Not 
really. Often and often I tried to, because I could see they were 
enjoying themselves and I knew there wasn’t any harm in it, only 
a bit of fun. But if ever a young man called something across to 
me like he did to any of the other girls, I used to feel myself blush- 
ing, and something inside me went all kind of prickly, like a 
hedgehog when you come too near it. 

‘And when I was among father’s set, I didn’t fit in any better. 
Not when there was a lot of them there. When there was just one 
man and me together, we got on all right then. Because they 
sometimes ‘used to say nice things to me. Not the way mother’s 
friends said it. I believe the two kinds of them did mean just 
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about the same thing in the end. But it was the different way 
they said it—somehow it didn’t sound the same. 

‘You see, I’d got some of mother’s looks. You wouldn’t think 
it, to see me now, but I usedn’t to be too bad-looking in those 
days.’ 

The waitress was beside us, but she did not seem to notice her, 
and ran straight on. 

‘Tt was one of my father’s set, though of course much younger 
than him, who asked me to marry him. And I was terribly in 
love with him. You can understand that, with him being right 
above me. All the time he had been paying me attentions, I kept 
on thinking it couldn’t be true. That he couldn’t mean it, or be 
taking it seriously, but was just passing the time away for himself. 
But then he told me he wanted to marry me. 

‘He'd taken me to Richmond when he told me that.’ 

She stopped, with a gauze of remembrance veiling the frankness 
of her eyes. I looked away from them: as one does not stare at 
one who is praying. But again her face’s elusive likeness to the 
face I had somewhere known goaded my stumbling memory, still 
without avail. 

She resumed presently. 

‘When I told my mother, she said if I married him I’d go 
through hell. She told me the whole story of herself then, filling 
in a lot of things I’d wondered about sometimes, and explain- 
ing a lot of others I’d never known about at all. But what was 
the good of it? I was in love. She might as well not have said 
anything. 

‘Well, we married. And almost at once it all began to happen 
with me and him like it had done with my mother and father. 
Only he wasn’t a man who stuck to his contracts—kept his word— 
like what my father did. He didn’t nag and grumble at me: at 
least, not after the very beginning. But he began to see a lot of 
another woman that he had known before he got married, one of 
his own kind. | 

‘In the mornings, directly he had swallowed his breakfast, he 
went down to his office. (He’d got a big place in the City.) And 
in the evenings he went off to see this woman. Often he didn’t 
come home to dinner in between, and sometimes he wouldn’t be in 
at night till one or two o’clock. It didn’t feel to me much like 
being married. 

‘I went on being fond of him, though. He had a kind of way 
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with him, he could get round you in spite of yourself. When he 
was in the mood he would still be nice to me sometimes, and then 
he’d make me happier than anyone else had ever done. He was 
generous about giving me money, too. I could buy all the frocks 
I wanted, only I had a feeling he generally didn’t like the ones I 
chose, though he didn’t say so ; and that took the fun out of getting 
them. And the way he gave me all that money was almost as if it 
was to keep me quiet—and perhaps his conscience too. Once I 
remember he said, kind of roughly, ‘‘ You’re happy enough, aren’t 
you?” As if he had been having a fight inside himself, feeling 
mean about not caring whether I was happy or not, and then telling 
himself that I was. 

‘And I said yes, I was. Because I didn’t blame him really. 
Because I oughtn’t ever to have married him, especially after what 
my mother told me. I knew what would happen better than he 
did, only I was in love and wouldn’t take any notice of anything 
else. I felt I just had to marry him, whatever came after. So it 
was more my fault than his, now it had come. 

‘But one day I spoke to him differently. When I first found 
out I was going to have a baby. I told him the news and asked 
him if he wouldn’t stick to me for a bit, seeing what I’d got to go 
through. I said if he would stand by me just till it was born, I 
wouldn’t worry him at all afterwards. 

‘But he didn’t take any notice. Although he had asked before 
about me being happy, he wouldn’t listen now. From then on, 
he seemed to be at home less than ever, and he never took me out 
with him any more. Before that, when one or two of his friends 
still asked us out to dinner together—not often, but just now and 
then—he had occasionally gone and taken me with him. But now 
he wouldn’t even do that. 

‘It was funny, we happened to get two invitations in the very 
next month, and he told me to write and refuse both of them, to 
say he wasn’t well. So I did, but the second one who'd asked us 
telephoned up to know if he was seriously ill, and I said no, not 
seriously. So then she asked me to come to the dinner-party alone. 
I don’t know why she did that, I don’t believe it was an ordinary 
thing to do. Perhaps she didn’t believe he was really ill at all, 
but guessed he was just making excuses, and thought it would 
serve him right if she got me to come without him. Anyway, she 
said, ‘“ Won’t you come? There’ll be some interesting people, and 
I'll give you a very nice dinner partner!” And I... I don’t 
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know why I did it, but you know how you say things quickly when 
you're taken by surprise on the telephone ; and besides, I sup- 

se I was feeling disappointed at him for saying we shouldn’t 
go, and altogether... So I said I’d come, by myself. And 
I went. 

‘The man who took me in to dinner was an artist. I don’t 
know how it was, but he didn’t catch my name properly. He 
thought I was Miss instead of Mrs. (We used to wear gloves in 
those days, so he didn’t notice my ring.) And because of the way 
he looked at me, I didn’t tell him. I remember thinking it was 
only for one evening, and why shouldn’t I have a good time and 
not bother about anything just for one evening? Especially as he 
was going off to Greece for six months in a week or so. 

‘But before he went he saw me again. Three times. 

‘ And then he wrote me letters from Greece. Love-letters. 

‘T let him, for a little while. And then it came over me how 
it was all wrong. Because presently he’d be coming back to 
England again, and what would happen then? So I wrote and 
told him I was Mrs., not Miss, and he mustn’t write letters to me 
any more. But I kept all those he had sent already. It couldn't 
hurt anybody, me keeping them. 

‘The baby was born, and then all of a sudden my husband 
began staying home in the evenings. I couldn’t make it out. I 
thought first perhaps he’d got to hear about the artist, and was 
spying on me or making sure no one came to see me. But it 
wasn’t that at all. It was because of the little girl. He was fond 
of her. 

‘T tell you straight, I hadn’t reckoned on that. I’d thought 
she was mine, and he would leave her to me and not bother. I 
hadn’t looked for him to take any notice of her, beyond giving me 
a bit more money to look after her with. He was generous with 
money right through, I'll say that for him. 

‘But instead of that, he began to stay home because of her. 
It was comic to see him rocking her when she cried, and making 
sure she’d got enough warm clothes on, and tiptoeing about when 
she was asleep. A big, heavily built man he was, but he didn’t 
make a sound when he went on tiptoe. 

‘He began teaching her to say “ Daddy ” and “ Mummy,” and 
after that she learnt to talk quick enough. That was when I began 
to see it coming. I don’t think I talk so badly myself—not like 
my mother did. But I don’t talk like he did—and like he wanted 
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her to. And it was that way in everything. He was always 
watching me, to see I wasn’t doing anything the child oughtn’t to 
copy. He didn’t nag. I don’t think he had much reason to. But 
there was that awful suspicious watching, day after day: never to 
be able to move or speak without knowing you were being watched 
—and criticised. When I sat down in an arm-chair, it was as if 
even my way of sitting there wasn’t a lady’s way. And when | 
ate. It was the scene of the orange—you remember about that— 
all over again. Hereditary. 

‘But unless he was actually saying something right out, I 
didn’t let him know I noticed it. I was sorry for him somehow. 
He seemed to have nearly given up seeing that other woman now, 
and his whole life was set upon the child. He couldn’t have been 
happy either, always afraid of how she was going to turn out, with 
my blood inside her, and my ways in front of her. As she grew 
older he began watching her too, for the traces of me in her. And 
she got frightened of him. I saw it happening: saw her getting 
miserable and dumb and scared, like I’d been myself as a child, 
only worse. 

‘So I went away. There wasn’t anything else I could do, was 
there ? With me gone, my husband would forget about me pretty 
soon and come to feel the child was all his own. I knew she'd be 
all right and safe with him, because he was so fond of her. And of 
course I couldn’t take her away with me. Apart from the law not 
letting me ; anyway, him being a gentleman, he could do so much 
more for her than what I could. 

‘So I went away.’ 

‘Did you tell him why ?’ I asked. 

The Corner House was nearly empty now, for the luncheon 
hour was long past. But we sat on at our table, heedless. 

‘Partly. I said I thought it would be better for her if he and 
I separated, and she lived alone with him.’ 

‘ And he agreed ?’ 

‘Oh yes. He agreed right away. He got a paper from the 
lawyer’s—one of those document things with a big red seal—and 
he arranged to pay me so much a year. I didn’t want to take the 
money really. I could easily have got some work to do and man- 
aged quite all right on my own. But he wanted me to have it 
—perhaps it was his conscience again. So I took it, and went to 
live in a flat down West Kensington way.’ 

After a silence, she said, ‘ That’s all.’ 
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But I had a question to ask. ‘ You never tried to find the 
artist again after he came back to England ? ’ 

‘Oh no. But I read his name in the newspaper sometimes. 
He was famous afterwards.’ 

‘Was he? What was his name ?’ 

She said, ‘I don’t think I’ll tell you that.’ 

‘T’ve had a good deal to do with artists,’ I explained. ‘I own 
one of the galleries at which they give their private shows. So it 
is quite possible that I know him.’ 

Still she did not answer. And then, in a flash, it came to me: 
the identity of that half-remembered face. 

It was a painting. By Edward Lysson. The picture by which, 
fifteen years before, he had made his name. 

I recalled the scene when half a dozen others of his friends 
and myself stood grouped before that portrait of a woman with an 
ineflably lovely, ethereal and yet poignantly human face. ‘ But 
who’s the model ?’ we had shouted at him, among our congratu- 
lations. ‘Man, who’s the model?’ And he had answered, ‘ For 
the figure it was my usual one, Adéle. But the face was done from 
memory.’ And then I, at least, had understood. Edward Lysson, 
the idealist, had etherealised the face of some girl he loved, and had 
achieved his masterpiece. 

Now, fifteen years later, the model sat here with me. 

I said, ‘ His name was Edward Lysson.’ And I told her what 
I knew. 

She had never been to see any of his work, lest she should meet 
him, and so she had not known that he had painted his memory 
of her. She listened with her face leaning on her hand and half 
turned away. 

The waitress, exhausted of patience, put the trivial bill down 
aggressively on the table. We both rose and moved across to the 
stairs. She went down the two flights in front of me, her hand 
gripping the balusters all the way, tensely, but not for support. 
As we stood at the street door, looking out at the streaming pave- 
ments of Coventry Street, she drew from her bag a tiny mirror and 
gazed into it. 

She turned to me. ‘ You know him still ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes. Iknowhim. But I don’t see much of him now.’ 

‘But you could . . .’? She stopped. Then she said, ‘ Tell me 
the truth. If he saw me now, would he . . . would it spoil his 
memory of me ?’ 
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For an instant I was dumb, speared on the two-pronged fork of 
the decision I had to make. Then I answered : 

‘It would be better not.’ 

She took it straight between the eyes, without flinching. She 
said, ‘ I suppose you are right.’ 

A moment later she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, there is the *bus I want, 
stopping at the corner. Thank you very much for the lunch.’ 

She darted out into the rain. From the step of the ’bus she 
turned and waved to me, then seated herself near the door. She 
did not expect me to be looking at her as the vehicle swung past 
the Corner House. But I was looking. And what I saw was her 
head bent intently to peer at something she held in her hand. 

With a physical ache at my throat, I realised that she was 
looking again at her reflection in the tiny mirror. 

I found a taxi to drive me home, but, leaning back in a corner 
of it, I saw nothing of the familiar streets through which I passed. 
I was asking myself, over and over, whether I had done well in 
letting her think that life had too irreparably ravaged her beauty 
for her to let her one-time lover see her now. 

Had I done well? Or should I rather have told her the truth 
that was so very different: that it was he who must not be seen 
by her ? 

For in his late youth Edward Lysson had married a woman who 
was such that even his idealisation had cracked, like delicate enamel 
upon metal-ware. But instead of leaving her, he had stayed, held 
by some stark animal magnetism that she had for him: stayed to 
become as she. The craftsman fingers were thickened and palsied 
now, the visionary eyes bloodshot and bleared. 

Yes—I decided at the last—I had done well not to tell her. 
Better that a woman accept her tragedy than lose her olden dream. 


MuriEut D. BLANCKENSEE. 
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OSCAR WILDE AT OXFORD. 


‘The two great turning points in my life were when my father 
sent me to Oxford and when Society sent me to prison.’ 
(‘ De Profundis.’—O. W.) 


I po not propose to touch on the second of these, but some details 
on the first may be of interest. Oxford gave him the opportunity, 
which Dublin would never have done, of coming to the front, and 
the friends he made there were of great use to him afterwards. 

Oscar Fingall O’Flahertie Wills Wilde, as he signed himself in 
early days and filled two lines of paper in doing it, was a personality 
even in 1874. My knowledge of him arose from the fact that we 
were elected to classical demyships at Magdalen in that year, went 
to the same lectures, dined at the same table in Hall, and left 
Oxford at the same time in 1878. Just before ‘ Mods.’ in the 
Easter Vacation we stayed up to atone for past slackness, and were 
the only undergraduates in college. The dons of those days did 
not approve of men out of term time; they preferred to have the 
place to themselves and to devote themselves to philosophy, or 
port, without interruption. In fact at all times the undergraduate 
seemed to be considered, if at all, as an unnecessary evil. Hence 
perhaps the poor dinners that were provided for us in the vacation ; 
at first we dined in each other’s rooms alternately, but not for long. 
Subjects of common interest were soon exhausted and we fed—I 
won’t say ‘dined ’—alone. We were both placed in the First Class, 
so our industry was rewarded, but after that time I saw little of 
him except at Lectures and in Hall. This was partly because he 
remained in college and I went into rooms in the town. 

Wilde was a personality from the first. His hair was much 
too long, sometimes parted in the middle, sometimes at the side, 
and he tossed it off his face with much the same gesture that.is 
used by the flapper of to-day. His face was colourless, “ moon- 
like,’ with heavy eyes and thick lips; he had a perpetual simper 
and a convulsive laugh. He swayed as he walked, and lolled when 
at table. I never saw him run. 

In his efforts to conceal his age he was very feminine. Bio- 
graphical notices give the date of his birth as 1856, ’B7, or even 
*68, but on his trial he had to admit that he was born on October 16, 
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1854 ; so that he was just twenty years old when he matriculated— 
at least a year older than the great majority of freshmen. He 
had been at Trinity College, Dublin, previously, where he gained 
high distinction in Greek, and came up having read much more 
than the rest of us, including all the ‘fragments,’ the émoomacpétia 
of the Greek dramatists—not a very enviable distinction, but it 
excited awe among many. Of savoir-faire he had abundance, 
and also of self-conceit. Sincerity was not his strong point; it 
was ‘ bourgeoise.’ 

His writing was huge and sprawling—somewhat like himself, 
When sitting for his demyship he consumed reams of foolscap, and 
at ‘Greats’ he was always coming up for a fresh book of paper. 
Four words to a line was his normal allowance, and he took no 
notice of lines. One wonders if examiners ever mark by weight, 
for, though his tutors prophesied a ‘ Third,’ he secured a ‘ First’ 
as in Mods. 

Charming rooms were given him, overlooking the Cherwell, 
and he decorated them lavishly. The usual pictures in the 
’seventies were hired at Ryman’s, stags crossing a lake, Swiss 
mountains, or ‘ sloppy ’ but innocuous portraits of maidens. Wilde 
had a more luxuriant fancy, and even his chairs were covered with 
‘bibelots’ and Tanagra statuettes. His scout had to wear felt 
slippers—a creak would have caused him agony—and the opera- 
tion of extracting a cork from a bottle was performed in his bed- 
room. The vulgarity of a ‘pop’ was thus obviated. Surely he 
ought to have been ragged severely for these things, but, though 
other men were penalised for much less, I never heard of any such 
visitation on Oscar. I have read a description of how he was 
seized and bound by eight strong barbarians and dragged to the 
top of a hill, and how he scorned resistance and when released 
merely flicked the dust off his coat and remarked, ‘ Yes, the view 
from this hill is really very charming.’ One wonders where this 
hill was—there are not many in Oxford. It sounds strange. 

At first he was induced to come down to the college barge, 
where he and I were ‘tubbed’ by a very unaesthetic coach—a 
Philistine of the Philistines. Wilde was stroke and I bow. His 
back was not an inspiring one to watch, and our progress, like 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ was ‘melancholy, slow.’ We were sup- 
posed to be candidates for the Torpids, but one day as the Varsity 
Eight was coming downstream and heading for us, we were told 
to put our backs into it and pull to the side. Wilde took no notice. 
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and, after uncomplimentary remarks from the Varsity cox and 
ours, observed to me that he saw no a priori reason for rowing 
with a straight back and did not believe that the Greeks did so 
at Salamis. After that day the Thames was not graced by his 
efforts. 

He posed as a man who never worked. The workers might 
have been divided into those who wanted high honours, those who 
took the Union debates seriously as a training for political life 
(H. H. Asquith was President in 1874), and those who belonged 
to the Fabian Society. Wilde considered such people vulgar pot- 
hunters and professed to follow his own lead in self-culture. Art 
for Art’s sake was his motto; and yet he took care to make sure 
of his First in Greats, and he also won the ‘ Newdigate.’ 

At Lectures, such as they were at Magdalen, he was brilliant 
in translating Greek, but as he had never, by his own account, 
done any Latin verses, he was not sent up for the ‘ Hertford.’ 
And yet his first attempt was highly commended by John Young 
Sargent, our tutor. We used to go in the evening with our books, 
some five of us, to his rooms and sit round the fire. Sargent was 
drowsy and seemed to be thinking more of a silver tankard of beer 
which was warming on the hearth than of us. That tankard never 
came our way. Other lectures were still less inviting, and Wilde 
was often absent. In winter, if there was any skating, our History 
tutor’s oak was ‘sported’ and a card with some excuse pinned 
on to the door. At other times the bedroom door would be open 
and a sleepy voice from within would dictate ‘ notes,’ while a huge 
mastiff stretched himself on the hearthrug. 

At ‘Collections’ in "77 we were all assembled in the college 
hall and the high table was well filled. The President, Dr. Bulley, 
called up Wilde and myself together. ‘How do you find Mr. Wilde’s 
work, Mr. Z.?’ ‘Mr. Wilde absents himself without apology from 
my lectures; his work is most unsatisfactory.’ (Mr. Z. was our 
History expert.) ‘That is hardly the way to treat a gentleman, 
Mr. Wilde,’ said the President in his usual courtly manner. ‘ But, 
Mr. President, Mr. Z. is not a gentleman!’ Amazement followed, 
and Wilde was told to leave the hall. I forget whether further 
notice was taken of this or not, but on a later occasion when in 
Greece with Professor Mahaffy of Trinity, Dublin, Wilde casually 
wrote for leave after Term had begun. He was fined £45, but I 
believe this fine was remitted after he had gained his First. 

In Hall he was a clever talker of the monopolist type. He 
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wanted to have all the factory chimneys and vulgar workshops 
herded together in some out-of-the-way island. He would give 
Manchester back to the shepherds and Leeds to the stock-farmers 
and make England beautiful again. Dining in ordinary clothes 
was one of his abominations. ‘If I were all alone, marooned in 
some desert island and had my things with me, I should dress for 
dinner every evening.’ Of course men laughed, but he was quite 
serious over it, as over such remarks as ‘ I find it harder and harder 
every day to live up to my blue china.’ On one occasion he was 
really upset. We were used to good dinners, and the senior demy 
used to go to the kitchen in the morning and order it. Wild duck, 
‘maintenon ’ cutlets, even red mullet sometimes, green butter and 
pulled bread were often on the table. Even ‘sconcing’ was not 
in beer, as in most colleges, but meant a bottle of the best sherry 
from the junior common-room. To Wilde’s horror (and our general 
annoyance) a rugger enthusiast, who loathed the apolaustic tastes 
of such people as Oscar, had ordered roast pork and apple dumplings. 

Yhere was an afternoon when Prince Leopold, supported 
by Mrs. Liddell of Christ Church and Miss Liddell (the ‘ Alice’ of 
‘Wonderland ’), came tv the chapel, where the choir under Sir 
William Parratt’s direction was wonderfully good. It was Wilde’s 
duty to read the First Lesson. He turned over the pages and began 
in a languorous voice, ‘The Song of Solomon.’ Dean Bramley 
swooped down from his stall and, thrusting his beard into Wilde’s 
face, cooed out, ‘ You have the wrong lesson, Mr. Wilde. It is 
Deuteronomy xvi.’ Poor Oscar! he was so thoroughly enjoying 
himself. 

Just before ‘Greats’ there was the preliminary ‘ Divinity or 
Substituted Matter’ to pass. Wilde, coming up with me to the 
Proctor, was asked which he was taking—‘ Oh, the Forty-nine 
Articles.’ ‘The Thirty-nine, you mean, Mr. Wilde.’ ‘Oh, is it 
really ?’ he answered with a tired drawl. 

His ability to write ‘Salomé’ in French has often been ques- 
tioned. I can remember him bringing a Frenchman in to hall 
dinner and talking French with him all the time. It was rather 
of the Stratford-atte-Bowe kind, very ‘staccato,’ but there was 
no doubt of his powers of carrying on a conversation. 

In ’78 he won the ‘ Newdigate’ with his poem of ‘ Ravenna.’ 
It was considered to be one of the best of those exercises. When 
he read it-at the Sheldonian there was a general smile as he 


described himself riding his horse through the city gate. He did 
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not look the part, though like most Irishmen he could probably 
ride. 

He took no part in the Union debates; in fact the only time 
I knew of his being a member was when I saw his name (with mine) 
‘posted’ for non-payment of subscription. From his mother, 
Lady Wilde, a violent Nationalist, he inherited a strong feeling 
against England, but, apart from his condemnation of Queen 
Victoria for her meagre donation to the Relief Fund at the time 
of the Irish famine, his patriotism never grew to more than a 
sentimental grievance. 

Was he influenced greatly by those four years at Oxford ? 
It is hard to say. He did not come from an English public school, 
and so he was, in a way, detached from what is largely a con- 
tinuance of school life and friendships. When an old Etonian 
once spoke feelingly of his real sorrow at leaving his old school, 
he ridiculed the idea as childish—he did not understand what it 
meant. He took no interest in games—his one point in common 
with Rudyard Kipling—though he took the trouble to go to the 
running ground when Stevenson was practising the three miles. 
‘His left leg is a Greek poem.’ He did not bother himself 
about politics, and had no care for music. His one poet was 
Swinburne. 

Who were the ‘big men’ in Oxford in those days? Jowett 
was the god of Balliol, but his divinity, as far as undergraduates 
were concerned, did not extend to other colleges. Walter Pater, 
of Brasenose, the master of style, influenced only by means of his 
books. One can remember seeing him, in the narrow path leading 
to the Union, stop to stroke a cat, lost to the whole world and 
blocking the way. Ruskin in the winter of °74 was lecturing at 
the Museum and attracting a crowded audience of men and maidens. 
Wilde was always there. It was more of a talk than a lecture. 
He would give a loving exposition on a picture by Turner, or a 
description of some delicate architectural drawing of his own, and 
then suddenly break off into an appeal to his hearers to fall in love 
with each other at the earliest opportunity. You might see him 
crossing the street near Keble with an arm on Prince Leopold’s 
shoulder, while his braided gown would be slipping off him and 
trailing through the puddles. Dodgson—better known as Lewis 
Carroll—was emptying his pockets of sweets for the children he 
met in the High. Horatio Brown of New College was worshipping 
John Addington Symonds. Robinson Ellis was absorbed in 
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Catullus. W. H. Mallock of Balliol, the author of the ‘ New Re- 
public,’ a clever and at that time daring caricature of the leading 
thinkers of the day, was often to be seen in the ante-chapel of 
Magdalen. Possibly he knew Wilde, and there is certainly some 
similarity in their outlook. Pusey, Liddon, Stanley filled the 
gallery at St. Mary’s—I hear that there is plenty of room there 
now. Father Ignatius and Cardinal Manning paid us visits, and also 
William Morris. Mme. Card, under the aegis of the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Mayor of Oxford, drew crowds to the ‘Vic’ and mesmerised 
all and sundry—except Ray Lankester, who offered to mesmerise 
her instead ; while Shakespeare and Sheridan were left out in the 
cold as unfitted for the undergraduate mind. 

Of these, if we except Mallock, the only one who might have 
influenced Wilde was Ruskin, and yet the cult of peacock feathers, 
sunflowers and velveteen breeches does not suggest Ruskin. Wilde 
was one of the most regular ‘ navvies’ at the road-making which 
the Master started at Hincksey. He is said to have been specially 
invited to fill the great man’s barrow, and to help him trundle it 
down the plank. It was a very bad road. Toynbee was another 
disciple, and he and Wilde broke many stones. As a reward there 
was a ‘ breakfast’ in Ruskin’s rooms at Corpus and much talk 
from him. 

It is difficult to trace the Oxford mark on Wilde’s after life. 
He came blasé, a Greek scholar, an inveterate talker, and he 
left much the same, except that his talk was cleverer. As 
Mme. Modjeska, the great emotional actress from Warsaw, said 
of him a few years later, ‘What has he done, this young man, 
that one meets him everywhere? Oh yes, he talks well, but what 
has he done? He has written nothing, he does not sing or paint 
or act—he does nothing but talk. I do not understand.’ In- 
fluential friends ensured him an early entry into London society. 
In 1881 W. S. Gilbert made the whole world laugh at the absurdi- 
ties of the aesthetic craze, of which Oscar was the prominent 
exponent. ‘Patience’ was a wonderful advertisement, and Wilde 
made good use of it. Archibald Grosvenor and Bunthorne were 
his passport to the United States, and at the present time his name 
and writings are probably more widely known abroad than in 
England. He certainly influenced Oxford, and the aesthetes sur- 
vived ridicule for a while, but no one caught the mantle of his 
strange personality. 

G. T. ATKINSON. 





























THE NOMENCLATIST. 
BY SIR CHARLES STRACHEY. 


I am a follower of our insular fashion—blamed by some foolish 
crities—of refraining from casual conversation with strangers in 
railway carriages. What can be more boring, when you want to 
think, or read, or doze, than being compelled to hear and to answer 
remarks, usually platitudinous, from persons of whom you know 
nothing except their sex, and the fact that they are moving in the 
same direction as yourself? Holding these views, I of course 
never begin such conversations; and if I am addressed, reply as 
briefly as is consistent with courtesy. There, as a rule, the matter 
ends ; but I have lately had experience of an exception to the rule, 
an account of which may be worth writing down, and possibly 
printing. 

The train had only just left Paddington, and I had but one 
companion in my compartment—a pleasant-looking, middle-aged 
gentleman who sat opposite to me, making entries in a notebook. 
He paused, looked at me, and after a moment’s hesitation said : 
‘Excuse me, sir, but I should be greatly obliged if you could remind 
me of the name of the last Archbishop of Canterbury. The last but 
one, I mean. Of course, I know it well, but for the moment I 
can’t recall it . . . a temporary lapse. ... It’s a name of the 
Parker class.’ 

‘The name is Benson.’ 

‘Many thanks. Benson, of course. I knew it was in the 
Parker class.’ 

It was his reiteration of this last remark that made me break my 
tule. ‘Butisit?’Iasked. ‘ What is the Parker class ?’ 

The moment I had said this, and before he had begun to reply 
(so rapid is the pace of thought), I knew I was in for a conversation. 
A gleam came into his eye; he looked like an angler who has 
hooked a fish. But I didn’t care. I really was curious. 

‘ The Parker class "—his manner of speech was rather sententious 
—‘is the class of English surnames of which Parker is the type. 
We call it the Parker class for convenience. Not very scientific, of 
course, but more easily remembered than Class five, section three.’ 
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‘ But I did not know that names had been classified.’ 

‘I am not surprised. Our work is little known, and the task of 
classification is by no means complete. It is no exaggeration to 
call it a gigantic task. Our catalogue of English surnames—the 
necessary preliminary—would amaze you. We have now about 
30,000, and fresh ones are being constantly discovered by our 
searchers.’ 

* Are you a society, then ?’ 

“Yes. The Society of Nomenclatists. You must surely see 
the urgent necessity for classification. Before we began, names 
were (as I suppose they still are to you) a vast confused crowd. 
No order whatever—in short, chaos. Just as plants were, before 
that Swedish botanist Linnaeus—a bogus name that, by the bye— 
came along and put ’em into order. You remember the story of 
how he knelt down and thanked God the first time he saw a furze- 
bush. Apparently furze-bushes don’t grow in Sweden. Odd 
—but I digress. Don’t you hate digressions? So unscientific, 
Well, in the matter of names, I might claim to be a Linnaeus— 
though I admit it never occurred to me to kneel down and thank 
God for—even for such a glorious name as Clutterbuck, for instance. 
These foreigners are so emotional; or it may be that our age is 
more materialistic. No matter; names, like plants, are now being 
classified.’ 

* But how can you classify them ? ’ 

‘In the same way as plants. By grouping them according to 
certain qualities which they have in common.’ 

‘I am wondering what those qualities can be.’ 

‘It is not easy to explain briefly. But take a few specimens 
from the Parker class, of which you already have Parker and Benson. 
Take Chalmers, and Watkins, and Simpson, and Parsons, and 
Penley, and Walters—not Walter, of course. You notice they 
have something in common ?’ 

‘I can’t say that I do, except that they are all in two syllables. 
Is that how you classify them ? ’ 

He looked hurt. ‘Certainly not. The length of a name has 
nothing to do with its class. Hall and Sanderson are in the Parker 
class. It happens that most English surnames are in two syllables. 
Then come those in one, and after them those in three and four. 
Names in five syllables are very rare. Now compare that with 
Greece, where names like Papamichaelopoulos—eight syllables— 
are as common as dandelions! And have you noticed that M is 
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the commonest initial for English surnames? But I’m digressing 
again... . Those Parker names I’ve just mentioned: surely you 
see that there’s something that distinguishes them from such names 
as’—here he spoke very rapidly and with a crescendo—‘ Smith, 
Vivian, Gladstone, Egerton, Bacon, and Clutterbuck ? ’ 

I hesitated. ‘ Well, no—except that some of that last lot have 
associations.’ 

‘So have the Parker names. Many different kinds of associa- 
tions, but they’re in the same class. Associations can colour a 
name, as we say, but they don’t govern classification. In fact, it’s 
remarkable how names resist literary and historical influences : 
Milton is in the Parker class. Now, here’s a test. You say you see 
no difference except such as is due to association ; but tell me—if 
you were writing a story, and wanted a name for a lady’s maid, 
wouldn’t you be inclined to call her Parker, or Benson, or Walters 
(not Walter, of course), rather than Bacon, Egerton, or 
Clutterbuck?’ He always pronounced this name with peculiar 
gusto, almost with a smack of the lips. 

For the first time in this curious conversation—which was 
becoming more and more like a lecture or monologue—I felt that 
there might be something in what the Nomenclatist was saying. I 
admitted that I would prefer a surname from the Parker class for 
my lady’s maid. ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘let us go a step further. 
What is your name ? ’ 

I told him. There seemed no reason why I should not, though 
if someone had foretold that within twenty minutes after leaving 
Paddington I should be giving my name to a Nomenclatist, it would 
have seemed to me outrageously improbable. 

‘Good. In the Elizabethan class.’ 

I could not help feeling rather pleased, absurd as it may seem. 
The Elizabethan class somehow sounded more distinguished than 
the Parker class, though I must admit that nobody of my name 
achieved fame in the days of Queen Bess. I could not understand 
the classification, and said so. 

‘My dear sir,’ he replied reprovingly, ‘if you understood how 
names are classified, it would be unnecessary for me to explain the 
system, which (I may remind you) you have asked me to do.’ 

I thought: ‘Did I really ever ask him that?’ But I only 
said that it was a pleasant surprise to me to have the honour of 
being classed with Shakespeare. This seemed only to annoy him. 
‘Shakespeare —he spoke the name with bitter contempt— 
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‘is not in the Elizabethan class, . . . I don’t dispute the fellow’s 
ability, but the less said about his name the better. I don’t know 
you well enough, sir, to speak freely on the subject. It is a painful 
one. Consult a specialist, if you like—say, the Merton Professor 
at Oxford. Shakespeare! No doubt you think it sounds mighty 
fine.’ 

He laughed an unpleasant laugh. ‘ But there are plenty of 
names with bogus associations. What do you think of Gladstone, 
for instance ? ’ 

‘I believe it was originally Gled-stane, the rock of the gled, or 
kite.’ 

‘Oh, do you?’ Again that unpleasant laugh. ‘ Well, let me 
tell you that it is merely an English version of the familiar Gluck- 
stein. And that is in the same revolting class as Einstein. And 
Winston is at present under careful examination. . . . Why revolt- 
ing ? Well, think it over at your leisure. There’s a vast amount of 
rubbish believed in about names. Most people actually think that 
because Smith is the commonest English name, there were once in 
England more workers in iron than any other craftsmen, and that 
they were the ancestors of our Smiths. Pure bosh! There were 
always at least as many innkeepers or tapsters; why have they left 
no descendants named afterthem ? Take King and Prince, or, better 
still, Bishop, Abbott, Prior, Monk, Pope even—all common sur- 
names, and their so-called ancestors obviously celibates. What is 
the solution ? If you'll join our Society you'll soon learn it. And 
let me tell you that at one period of our history it was touch and go 
whether Murgatroyd wasn’t going to be the commonest English 
name instead of Smith—at least, that is the conclusion towards 
which my personal investigations are leading me.—How many 
Smiths are there?’ He consulted his notebook : ‘ 530,000 odd, 
and 425,000 Joneses. Brown’s a bad third with 320,000. It 
would be a mistake to back Robinson for a place ; merely an also 
ran, I assure you. After Brown come Taylor, Davis or Davies, 
and Wilson.—Have we many curious names on our registers ? 
You may be surprised to hear that there are 150 people in this 
country with the surname of Beetle. No fewer than 426 called 
Gotobed, 54 Coffees, 12 Teas, and only 3 Breads.’ 

I ventured a hint that \~ was rather far from the subject of 
classification, but he paid me no attention. ‘ How beautiful some 
names are in combination! Swan and Edgar, for instance—lovely, 
eh? And others one can hardly imagine except in combination : 
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Freebody, for instance (so suitable for the present fashions), and 
Fortnum—what a name! Then there’s Bowser ; good old Bowser ! 
It suggests a watchdog. . . . I wonder why.’ He checked the 
flood of talk for a moment, and I seized the opportunity to observe 
that I had noticed that whereas very many English names ended in 
son, there seemed to be no names in France constructed on that 
system. 

‘Ah! You've noticed that. And in Denmark almost all the 
names end in sen—the equivalent of our son. Now, I’m getting out 
at Hanwell, which will confirm you in your belief that I am a lunatic, 
so here’s yet another thing for you to reflect upon. What have the 
French instead of our names ending in son? Names denoting 
places: Dupont, Delarue, Dumoulin—places instead of persons. 
Aren’t the northern races often said to be like dogs and the Latins 
like cats? Dogs are attached to persons, and cats to places. 
Think this over; and here we are at Hanwell. You’ve told me 
your name, but you’ve never asked me mine.’ 

He had got out, and was speaking through the upper half of the 
carriage door. Without giving me a moment to reply, or to retort 
upon him with a string of Englishmen’s place-names, this astonish- 
ing man broke into song, and as the train began to move, chanted 
(to the tune from Pinafore) : 


‘*“T’m called little Clutterbuck, dear little Clutterbuck, 
Though I never could tell why . . .”’ 


His melody was drowned in the rattle of the train, leaving me 
wondering. The Parker class, Shakespeare, Gluckstein, Beetle, 
dogs and cats, and the constant recurrence of what a Wagnerian 
would call the ‘ Clutterbuck motiv, culminating in the+ ...surd vocal 
finale. . . . 

Was he a lunatic after all? Is there a society of Nomenclatists ? 
There seemed to be some gleams of sense in what he said. And 
yet...andyet... 
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‘He sung where woodcocks in the summer feed, 
And in what climates they renew their breed ; 
Some think to northern coasts their flights they tend, 
Or to the moon in midnight hours ascend.’ 
Gay. 


Our forefathers had some remarkable ideas upon the subject of 
migration, although in Natural History the truth is often stranger 
than fiction. For example, a hundred years ago, lunar flights 
were no farther removed from the realms of possibility than the 
mysterious nocturnal activities of swifts in the vast air-fields some- 
where under the stars, to which W. H. Hudson, I believe, first 
directed the attention of British naturalists. Many of the old ideas 
have passed with the age of quaint superstition and folk-lore to 
which they belonged, but, even in these days of close research 
into Nature’s most jealously guarded secrets, the woodcock, to 
some extent, remains a bird of mystery. There is so much in its 
remarkable—one might almost say unique—history that com- 
pletely baffles observation. There is, moreover, an atmosphere of 
romance about the bird, an element of unconquerable wildness, 
which, together with its rare and fleeting appearances throughout 
the greater part of the country, has elevated it to its present eminent 
place among our birds of sport. To bag the one and only ‘ cock’ 
flushed in the course of a big battue is to win the ‘ blue ribbon,’ for 
in the words of an old writer, ‘ there is an excitement in woodcock- 
shooting which is certainly not experienced to that degree in the 
slaughter of pheasants and hares and other game birds bred on 
your estate.’ 

The woodcock is perhaps the most notable representative of the 
great army of migrants which at the approach of winter still invades 
our shores—in ever-diminishing numbers. It would be an interest- 
ing study to trace his long course down the highways of the winds 
from the wilds of Arctic Europe to the extreme southern or eastern 
limits of the great equatorial flight. How many birds, one wonders, 
accomplish. the entire journey from Norway to Madeira, and how 
many, or, perhaps, one should say how few, that reach the African 
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shore contrive to find their way back to their remote northern 
breeding-places with the guns of every country over which they 
pass turned against them ? 

The woodcock is, indeed, a veritable nomad among birds. His 
winter life is one of almost perpetual wandering over half a dozen 
kingdoms and two or three continents. It gives one a strange 
feeling to think that the bird which flaps up from under one’s feet 
when walking through the home plantations—the bird that will 
feed to-night on the water-meadows with nothing more formidable 
than a moorhen for company—as likely as not partook of its last 
meal upon some desolate forest swamp across which the grey wolf 
howled ; and, if it escapes your gun to-morrow, it may rest twenty- 
four hours later on the southern slopes of the Pyrenees, or within 
sound of the Mediterranean. 

The mileage that such a bird can accomplish is a question more 
easily asked than answered. Probably, if known, the figure would 
surprise most of us, for those unacquainted with the winged ones 
have little idea how they can play with distance. Viewed by day, 
the erratic, owl-like flight of a woodcock is anything save impressive. 
To get out of sight behind the nearest thicket appears to be his one 
ambition—a very natural one under the circumstances—and at 
times when the moon is nearing the full and the long nights are 
crisp and clear, he will be as difficult to flush and unwilling to fly 
as a landrail. That is merely because he has been so remarkably 
active during the dark, or, rather, the light hours between sundown 
and dawn, when food was easy to find, and he has no more desire 
to be disturbed after a full meal than anyone else. If, however, 
one could see him during those midnight hours—particularly if it 
happened to be the pairing season—very different would be the 
impression. As dusk falls the light shadowy wings become possessed 
of new life, for now the woodcock, bird of the twilight that he is, 
comes into his own, and anyone who has watched him cruising up 
and down the quiet glades some still February night, wheeling and 
circling on seemingly tireless pinions, ceases to wonder at his 
wide-voyaging propensities. 

For my own part I think that the hardships of long overseas 
flights and the loss of life from exhaustion among migrating birds 
are apt to be overrated. It should be remembered that they always 
await favourable winds before starting—that is why woodcocks 
usually arrive in ‘flights’ or companies—and it is only when 
adverse conditions spring up unexpectedly that disaster upon an 
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extensive scale becomes probable. Flying with the wind, a bird can 
cover enormous distances with little effort. Indeed, it carries them 
along willy-nilly, as proved by the involuntary flights of ocean birds 
far inland when ‘ caught upon the hop,’ a characteristic instance 
being the case of a stormy petrel which one wild day came to grief 
against a big bay window of a country house in this neighbourhood, 
something like thirty miles from the sea. An old sportsman who 
spent a great part of his life on the Andes once told me that on 
numberless occasions he has watched an eagle sail into view over 
the summit of some mighty mountain-top, and, breeze-borne, 
sweep across the entire vast skyscape without one flap of its wide- 
spread sail-like wings. One can see innumerable minor examples 
in the course of an ordinary country walk, and it is doubtless the 
same with winged passengers across the desert seas. Migrating 
companies fly high in the gale, and, travelling, as birds always do, 
at a great pace, play havoc with the map of Europe in the course of 
an autumn night. Actually, they are little longer in air than many 
strong fliers who remain aloft for choice. Watch a buzzard in his 
interminable aerial circlings. Think again of the swift and its 
nightly ascents into space; or take the nightjar, another ghost of 
the gloaming, a bird clumsy, and even more sluggish than the wood- 
cock by day, who at sundown develops into a veritable thing of air, 
a creature of uncanny lightness and buoyancy, capable of floating 
over the quiet moonlit fields and brakes for hours on end without 
the shadow of effort. 

Of course there are the stock stories of birds—always ‘in the 
last stage of exhaustion ’—who, after dark, dash themselves against 
the glass of lighthouses and ships, apparently desperate to obtain 
admission. That, however, is merely a case of light attraction, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they are exhausted in the 
least, though doubtless, if not admitted, they eventually dash 
themselves senseless and fall into the water. Scare a roosting 
blackbird in one’s own shrubbery, and he will fly straight to the 
nearest lighted window, to flutter against it as desperately as any 
‘exhausted ’ migrant. A woodcock in this respect is just like other 
birds. If he sights a bright light in the course of his nightly pere- 
grinations no power on earth can prevent him from heading for it, 
and on one famous occasion in Somerset, a woodcock flew straight 
through a lighted window into a room within which a dinner-party 
was assembled. It would improve the story to add that woodcock 
constituted one of the courses, and that the living bird’s arrival 
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apparently took the nature of an inquiry after lost relatives, but 
history only records the bare fact of his entry. 

As a breeding species, the woodcock is said to have extended its 
range in Great Britain within recent years, but whether this is 
merely a case of closer observation as the island becomes more and 
more densely populated is an open question. A hundred or even 
fifty years ago it was much more difficult to obtain accurate informa- 
tion upon such points, and a bird as unobtrusive as the woodcock 
is easily overlooked. It is interesting when looking through old 
books to find the same tale of decreasing numbers as compared with 
former years. How numerous they must once have been when we 
read of them being offered for sale by the sackful in the French 
markets! To account for their steady decrease, old writers, like 
modern naturalists, advance various theories, a favourite one being 
a supposed predilection for woodcocks’ eggs among the Scandinavian 
people, though the absurdity of the idea as a practical solution was 
pointed out by Captain Lloyd half a century ago. He writes as 
follows : 


‘If persons who entertain this opinion were to see the almost 
boundless northern forests, they would probably think with me, 
that if the whole scanty population were to go out for the purpose, 
they would not be able to explore the hundredth part of the woods 
in the course of a year, and consequently they could not take or 
destroy any considerable number of eggs. If they are really scarcer 
than they were, it is doubtless in degree attributable to the greater 
number of persons who are in the habit of shooting at the present 
day than was the case formerly.’ 


The argument is pertinent enough, and, if true of the state of 
affairs in the ’sixties, how much more must it apply to the present 
day! In a previous article on the partridge (Quarterly Review, 
April 1926), I endeavoured to call attention to the inefficiency of 
our game laws as observed, or, rather, disregarded, in the West 
Country. The West represents the principal haunt of the woodcock, 
so far as England is concerned, and for that reason should receive 
special attention, whereas on the contrary even the existing regula- 
tions have practically ceased to operate. Every village youth who 
flourishes a gun to the public danger at the inadequate cost of 10s. 
per annum, considers everything that flies his lawful prey. He 
exercises this imaginary right openly and with absolute impunity, 
as his father did before him, with the only material difference that 
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while the father was one the sons are many. By simple arithmetic 
the supply of feathered life cannot but suffer : 


‘ For if a woodcock can be seen 
Tis certain he must die.’ 


Under existing conditions, indeed, he stands very little chance 
of doing anything else, and it is the ambition of every sporting 
rustic to wear at least one of the prescribed ‘ pin-feathers ’ in his 
cap as proof of his prowess. These same feathers at one time 
commanded a ready market among art dealers, 3d. each being the 
price paid by local agents to anyone who could procure them. 
Nowadays, the feathers, like the bird, are becoming so scarce an 
article that it is not worth anyone’s while to save them. 

At the moment I know of only one recognised breeding-place of 
the woodcock in southern England, though doubtless there are 
other spots in which stray pairs remain to nest. Once in early 
September when partridge shooting on a remote farm over which 
I held the sporting rights, I asked the farmer’s son whether he had 
many pheasants in the coverts. His reply was not hopeful in the 
matter of pheasants, but he hastened to add that he had seen quite 
a lot of woodcocks, which had been about ‘all harvest.’ The 
remark was passed round as a good joke, with the usual interchange 
of opinion as to whether young Brown were more fool or liar, but 
for my own part I was puzzled, having always found the said youth 
unusually reliable in such matters, and it has since occurred to 
me that possibly the birds that he claimed to have seen were 
reared there, though no previous instance had occurred in the 
district to the knowledge of anyone concerned. This seemed the 
more probable since the place happens to lie in excellent woodcock 
country. It is well known that the birds which remain with us to 
breed nest early—earlier, I believe, than any other species of their 
order—so the young would naturally be flying about at the time 
when partridges were still in the ‘ chirper ’ stage. 

There is always a decided element of luck attached to woodcock- 
shooting, arising not only from the uncertainty of finding the birds, 
but from the difficult shots that they frequently provide. It is 
perhaps just a glimpse between the trees or bushes, which as often 
as not absorb the greater part of the charge, and even when one’s 
bird is down a good dog may be required to find him. A right and 
left at woodcocks is not easily obtained. Seldom, indeed, does 
one get the chance nowadays, though a neighbour of mine once 
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enjoyed the unusual experience of having three dead birds upon 
the ground at the same moment. He shot the first coming out of 
cover. It dropped in a patch of bracken, and he was advancing 
to pick it up, having just reloaded, when two more arose from among 
the ferns almost at his feet, and he scored an easy right and left. 
‘Mr. George Gibbs,’ writes Colonel Hamilton as long ago as 1860, 
‘killed two woodcocks at one shot, both birds being on the wing’ ; 
and according to the same writer, Sir Francis Chantrey once achieved 
a similar feat. On the same page he describes how another sports- 
man ‘killed a woodcock and bagged it; shot immediately at a 
rabbit, and on going to it found that a second woodcock had been 
killed by the shot taken at the rabbit.’ A few pages later, in a foot- 
note, he adds : 


‘ At a dinner-party I inquired of a gentleman who resided in 
South Wales whether he had made any singular shots at woodcocks. 
He replied that he had not, but that his gamekeeper once shot 
three woodcocks with one barrel and one with the other. 

‘As Mr. John Snow of Boode, Devonshire, was sporting on his 
grounds in 1856, he started a rabbit, which ran through a hedge, 
flushing two woodcocks. Mr. S. shot one of the woodcocks, and 
just as he was pointing the second barrel at the other, the rabbit 
again crossed the path, and the charge brought down both woodcock 
and rabbit.’ 


Those were experiences nearly three-quarters of a century old. 
Not to be outdone by these old-timers, however, it might be worth 
while to mention a curious thing which I witnessed during the past 
season. A partridge diverging from the covey was skimming along 
a high beech hedge when it fell to a long shot from the outside gun. 
It dropped in the hedge, and going to pick it up, I found that the 
same shot had killed a barn owl, who must have been there, doubtless 
listening to the shooting, blinking and wondering what all the noise 
was about. No less remarkable in a different way was the recent 
experience of an Irish gentleman, who, when shooting near his 
house, had actually levelled his gun at a woodcock when a tame 
chaffinch, which he was in the habit of feeding by hand, perched on 
his gun-barrel. That, by way of change, was a stroke of luck for 
the woodcock. 

Up to a certain point the woodcock is a bird of curiously regular 
habits. Its nocturnal flights from the coverts to the feeding- 
grounds can be timed almost to a minute, and in this locality I 
know of one keen observer who, on still late-November evenings, 
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seldom fails to note the light and almost soundless flitting of swift 
wings over his house, which happens to be situated between some 
extensive coverts and a great marsh, where birds of the snipe genus 
gather nightly to wage war upon ‘creepy-crawly’ life. Again, when 
flushed in the woods, or, more specifically, from some favourite 
bank or dark evergreen tangle, haunted by woodcocks as long as 
the oldest among us can remember, it is curious to note the partiality 
of the bird for some particular opening between the trees, which, 
as far as one can see, possesses no advantage over half a dozen 
similar avenues of escape. ‘ Air-ways’ present, I think, one of the 
most interesting problems in bird-study. That they exist there 
can be no doubt, and old sportsmen with life-long experience of the 
ground over which they shoot, if they are men who take note of 
such things, can frequently indicate the identical trees between 
which a woodcock will pass, as confidently as the experienced fox- 
hunter can indicate the ‘run’ in the fence by way of which nine 
foxes out of ten will quit a certain brake or wood. 

A woodcock has, moreover, its regular land-ways as well as 
air-ways, or, rather, its own little paths through the alder-tangles 
and marshy hollows, and the old-fashioned poacher turned both 
circumstances to account, in the one case with nets spread wide 
across favourite ‘openings’ at sundown, and in the other with 
‘ springes ’ set in the pathways. Snaring is by no means a lost art, 
I regret to say, and I know one old reprobate living on Haldon who 
can catch a woodcock ‘to order’ with no more complicated an 
appliance than a few strands of fine wire. These little well-worn 
land-ways, only too discernible to a practised eye, constitute not 
the least remarkable feature of the woodcock’s strange history. It 
must be remembered that woodcocks are at best few and far between 
these days ; that no individual specimen remains long in any given 
area—ten days or a fortnight is the utmost limit assigned, rightly or 
wrongly, for its stay—and many pairs of little feet must therefore 
tread the ground before a path is formed. How does a stranger bird, 
alighting in an alder-swamp for the first time in its short life, con- 
trive to find the paternal track in which every self-réspecting young 
woodcock must tread? There are a hundred ways well pattered by 
rabbit toes which provide good enough roads for the stay-at-home 
pheasant and partridge, or even for the wood-pigeon when he is un- 
wise enough to grub about among the bushes, but not so for the 
shy shadowy visitor from the romantic north. Other birds’ and 
beasts’ ways are not his ways, and for that reason the woodcock 
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rarely figures in the rabbit-trapper’s heterogeneous bag. Indeed, 
one ‘cock ’ only has met that unenviable end within my experi- 
ence, as compared with numberless game-birds, pigeons, and small 
fry of every description. 

Again, in its choice of a resting-place it is the most conservative 
of birds, and in all localities where the species occurs at all plentifully 
there are certain ‘ good spots ’ in which a woodcock may be sought 
with reasonable prospects of success. As far as my own experience 
serves, the conventional alder-swamps and quiet birch-crowded 
valleys do not constitute its favourite lurking-place during the 
day-time. Rather it seems to prefer a dry brackeny slope or bank 
warmed by the sun, for even his ‘numbed blood’ is not insensible 
to creature comforts. I have always found them more plentifully 
on southern slopes, or in deep dry hollows sheltered from the easterly 
gales, and they are undeniably partial to evergreen shrubs, particu- 
larly spots where a few hollies or dwarf spruces combine with a 
tangle of dried bracken and blackberry-growth. Dense birch-scrub 
is also appreciated, but, curiously enough, a woodcock almost 
invariably prefers the outskirts rather than the heart of a wood. 
The topmost corner of a cover with a southerly aspect is usually the 
favoured spot, but if the bird lies well within the wood, he is nearly 
safe to be found on the fringe of some ride or opening. The reason 
for this is not so apparent, but I have little doubt that the sporting 
reader will find that the statement coincides with his own experience. 

In this respect, however, as in all else, the woodcock is charac- 
teristically inconsistent, and one comes across him now and again 
in the most unlooked-for places. One may flush him on the open 
moor far from cover of any kind other than sparse heather, and at 
times he does not disdain the artificial shelter of a root-field, or the 
company of the homely partridge. In a recent issue of a sporting 
periodical a correspondent describes the finding of a bird in a bunch 
of nettles in his garden. His dog caught the woodcock as it rose, 
so there could be no question as to its identity, but the unusual 
character of its resting-place, together with the decidedly remarkable 
circumstance of the dog snapping it up, rather suggests that the bird 
was ‘dopey.’ It is true, of course, that after a long night flight a 
woodcock at times will scarcely get out of one’s way. ‘There are 
times,’ wrote Gilbert White, ‘when woodcocks were so sluggish 
and sleepy that they would drop again when flushed just before the 
spaniels, nay, just at the mouth of a gun that had been fired at 
them.’ It is perhaps fortunate that the birds of to-day are seldom 
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so accommodating. Hard to flush they frequently are, but the dog 
that pinches one must be the cutest of his breed, nor is it customary 
to seek such elusive game in one’s garden. 

A bird that has been badly frightened will drop in almost 
anywhere. Last season, when walking one afternoon along a much 
frequented lane close to a large village, I heard a bird rise from the 
fence close beside me. Supposing it to be one of the countless 
tame pigeons which sundry village boys maintain—or starve— 
I looked up casually, just in time to see a woodcock dipping low 
over the hedge. Some rustics, rabbit-shooting on a hill-side a 
quarter of a mile away, had disturbed and doubtless fired at it, and, 
thoroughly scared if not pricked, it had flown straight towards the 
village, settling in the first high hedge it sighted, with an endless 
stream of cars whirring along an arterial road a hundred yards 
away, not to mention a crowd of boys playing football in the next 
field. One would scarcely have expected a rook to alight in so 
unpropitious a spot. 

For some reason, newly arrived birds are often the most difficult 
to approach. This is probably due to the fact that they are merely 
resting before continuing their southward journey. The fever of 
migration is still upon them. They are impatient to take wing, 
and do so at the slightest provocation. I have an idea that here in 
the West at any rate woodcocks, like partridges, are much wilder now 
than was once the case. An old sportsman from Norfolk, shooting 
with me in Devon two or three years ago, was amazed at the long 
distance flights of our September coveys, and it is much the same 
with the uncivilised West-Country woodcock. MHarried now upon 
all sides and thoroughly gunshy in consequence, he is up and away 
at the first hint of danger, as often as not starting into flight almost 
as readily as an old cock-pheasant starts to run. Miss him once, 
and the chance of seeing him again is slight indeed. 

On the other hand, there are still birds that adopt diametrically 
opposite tactics, allowing themselves almost to be stepped upon or 
obliterated with a stick before taking unwilling wing. That they 
frequently elude spaniels in heavy cover when the dogs are unassisted 
by beaters I have little doubt. Some years ago I was trying a long 
straggling brake with a couple of friends. We had only one spaniel 
and no beaters. The dog’s owner, therefore, walked the cover, 
the third member of the party keeping level with him, while I 
moved on fo a rough natural ride ahead. As it happened, there was 
very little doing. No clatter of wings announcing the hurried exit 
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of pheasant or pigeon. There was not so much as a rabbit on foot, 
and when the patter of the dog’s feet at last sounded upon the 
newly fallen leaves not far away I took it for granted that all was 
over, when the spaniel suddenly gave sharp tongue. There followed 
the sound of a bird rising, then the flutter of its wings as it re-alighted 
ona bough. The excited yapping continued, but the bird gave no 
further sound, and at last, peeping through the bushes, I had the 
good luck to witness a curious little incident. On a high bough of 
a birch which still retained many of its bright leaves there squatted 
a woodcock, looking solemnly down upon the dog, its head working 
from side to side with a quaintly waggish air, its round eyes opening 
and shutting like those of an old owl only half awake, the handsome 
chestnut and buff of its plumage conspicuous in the November 
sunshine. He looked as knowing as his long nose could make him, 
and I was enjoying the little comedy to the utmost, when his quick 
restless eyes met mine. A second later he was in air, flitting back 
over the tree-tops with light, swift wing-beats, and for my own part, 
after the treat he had given me, I was glad to think that, whatever 
happened to him, my gun would not be the one to bring him down. 

It is worthy of remark that one rarely sees a woodcock run. To 
see a covey of partridges filing along a furrow, or a patriarchal 
cock-pheasant sneaking across a ride like a crafty old fox, are 
common enough incidents in a day’s sport, but I have never yet 
espied a woodcock trickling along a ‘ hedge-trough ’ or even across 
a little opening in cover, nor can I remember hearing anyone 
mention such an experience. Yet of all birds that match their 
wits against mankind the woodcock is the most nimble and inde- 
fatigable pedestrian, and that is why he is so difficult to flush a 
second time. The moment he re-alights he takes to his heels, or, 
rather, his toes, running for some distance, then rising again as 
often as not when he has put some safe screen such as a patch of 
wood or a high bank between himself and his followers. Until 
once flushed, he prefers as a rule to squat close, trusting to his own 
protective colouring—that is, unless he takes flight when the danger 
is still distant—but, once get him upon the move, there is no knowing 
when or where he will stop. 

My old moorman friend, whose interesting experiences with the 
avifauna of Dartmoor have been mentioned more than once in 
THE CoRNHILL, describes the woodcock as a ‘ master bird to run,’ 
and many times, he tells me, he has put his dog—a famous setter— 
on the line of some active pedestrian whose alighting-place he had 
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carefully marked, only to be left far behind in the futile chase that 
almost invariably ensued. The line always led round some sharp 
point or over the shoulder of a hill, and the end was practically a 
foregone conclusion. After scrambling for perhaps a quarter of a 
mile over ‘ veins’ and ‘ clitters,’ he would come upon the dog at 
check, nosing about or staring helplessly into the air which had 
swallowed up both the bird and its scent. 

That same dog, incidentally, nearly came to a tragic end when 
retrieving a woodcock. The bird was flushed on the banks of the 
Teign, then in flood, and, when shot, dropped into the water within 
view of the dog, who followed without hesitation. The wild river, 
brawling, as it does, over a bed of tumbled rock, with numberless 
cascades and grotesque boulders everywhere fretting its course, 
is dangerous at the best of times for man or beast, and on this 
occasion the dog’s owner would not have allowed him to enter the 
swirling flood for all the woodcocks in Devon. His restraining 
voice was lost, however, in the roar of the rapids, and he could only 
watch impotently while dead bird and living beast were alike 
captured by the current and whirled away. For the dog he had 
little hope. The river at that point sweeps down a steep gorge at 
terrifying speed, and even if the animal could keep afloat in the 
current, he stood every chance of being dashed to pieces against 
the countless rocks. Recovering, however, from the first shock of 
despair, he ran and scrambled along the bank downstream to a 
comparatively smooth reach at the foot of the incline, just in time 
to meet the dog as it struggled to land, quite unhurt, the woodcock 
in its jaws. It had been carried downstream a good two hundred 
yards, and how it escaped without breaking every bone in its body 
is a question that everyone who knows the place may well ask. 

That was one of the most remarkable dogs seen upon the moor, 
and after its death the man to whom it belonged never touched a 
gun for many years. It would carry a gun, run down and hold a 
fox-cub without biting it, and, when accompanying its master, who 
worked on the ranges, would quarter the surrounding moors until 
it located black game, then return, intimate the discovery by signs 
which the man understood perfectly, and lead him without fail to 
the spot. With so able an assistant he rarely accounted for less 
than fifty woodcocks in a season, the ‘ pin-feathers’ of which he 
still exhibits as trophies—a notable collection. 

The same man, by the way, times the first arrival of the wood- 
cock by the appearance of the snow-bunting on the high moors, 
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The redwing, of course, is the recognised forerunner of the great 
southern drift, but, according to local belief, the woodcock and the 
snow-bunting arrive by the same post, as it were, and this man’s 
experience at any rate bears out the theory. The early appearance 
of the woodcock is supposed to indicate a hard winter, but, as usual 
in such cases, it merely means an early ‘ freeze-up ’ of the northern 
feeding-grounds, or possibly a forward hatching season, in which 
case the young birds would be ready to migrate at an earlier date : 


‘ As woodcocks, when their plumes are grown, 
Borne on the wind’s wings and their own, 
Forsake the countries where they’re hatched, 
And seek out others to be catched.’ 


The old harassed question as to whether and how the woodcock 
carries its young still crops up like the ‘hardy annual’ that it is. 
There is a tendency nowadays to accept the idea, based mainly 
upon the statements of people who claim actually to have seen the 
thing done. Personally, I must confess myself as numbered among 
the ranks of the unconvinced. I have no wish to question anyone’s 
veracity, but one learns from experience how easily mistakes are 
made—particularly in the dim light when woodcocks fly. Even 
Gilbert White was not infallible, as proved by his observations on 
the nightjar. Concerning the drumming of snipe, again, there 
were reliable witnesses ready to declare that they had heard the 
sound proceeding from a motionless bird, in truth hearing one and 
seeing another. Indeed every exploded notion has been vouched 
for by somebody in all good faith, and statements obviously opposed 
to the general procedure of birds and beasts must of necessity be 
accepted with reserve. 

To assume that the woodcock alone of the feathered race does 
such a thing seems scarcely reasonable, the proceeding being in 
every sense foreign to bird nature. That parents of the more 
intelligent order at times assist the first flight of their fledglings 
from lofty nesting-sites is well established. ‘As the eagle beareth 
them on her wings,’ wrote the wise old prophet, and Mr. Long, 
perhaps the greatest of modern observers, actually witnessed this 
wonderful sight in the heart of a Canadian forest. Actually to carry 
young birds in beak or claw is a very different matter, however. 
Even rapacious birds, accustomed to use their talons for transport 
purposes, appear to have no idea of lifting their own nestlings. 
I once watched an old brown ow! in terrible difficulties with a fluffy 
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oddity about the size of a goose egg. It had fallen from the nest, 
and the problem of getting it back baffled all the big solemn old 
mother’s ingenuity. Nothing could have been simpler, one would 
have thought, than to grasp it in her talons and ‘ get aloft,’ but that 
appeared to be the one suggestion that never entered her head. 
Her claws she regarded as weapons of offence, useful for transfixing 
small rodents, but quite the last things to employ upon a member 
of her own family. If the little fellow could not follow her example 
and ascend to the nest, ladder-wise, by hopping from bough to 
bough, she was powerless to assist him further. Below he was, 
and below he would have to remain. 

For an ordinary ground bird, such as a landrail or grouse, to 
remove its eggs strikes one again as a practical impossibility, though 
individuals of both species are accused of committing the ‘ offence.’ 
Rolling, we are airily told, is the means employed. I can only say, 
try it, over thirty yards of rough ground, and see how many of the 
eggs arrive intact, discounting the obvious fact that the clutch 
would become chilled and useless long before the conclusion of the 
interminable proceeding. In the given ‘ authentic’ instances the 
clear solution may be found in two simple words, ‘ another nest,’ 
and I would suggest ‘ another bird’ as the most probable answer 
in the woodcock’s case, and any object other than its own chick 
that it happens to be ‘ carrying.’ 

Dove tas Gorpon. 

















BIGAMY AND THE LAW. 


Tue strange case of ‘Colonel’ Barker, a married woman, pur- 
porting to marry another woman publicly according to the rites of 
the Church of England, must set people wondering whether such a 
thing should not have been impossible under any modern law. 

Law reformers and those interested in social questions have 
long been aware that our marriage procedure laws are out of date 
and require amendment, the only possible excuse for their 
existence being the fact that our Parliament is overworked, and its 
procedure cumbersome. It is all but impossible to get a bill through 
that does not raise political issues. Our marriage laws belong to 
the pre-railway period ; when motors did not exist; when the 
population was practically stationary; when people married in 
their own locality and were known to their neighbours. Bigamy 
under such conditions was hardly possible, and special regulations 
with regard to publicity unnecessary. 

Since then, large manufacturing towns have sprung up. The 
population has become shifting to an extent that would have been 
deemed impossible when these laws were enacted. Unfortunately, 
rogues also know their defects. The criminal classes specialise in 
crime: coiners stick to coining; pickpockets to that art. New 
specialists have come into existence who realise that a new field of 
fraud has been opened up, that it is comparatively safe to defraud 
unsuspecting women by robbing them of their property under the 
pretence of marriage. Having fleeced their victims, they seek new 
partners, disappearing, and repeating their offence. Relying on 
their dupes’ fear of exposing themselves to the scorn and pity of 
their acquaintances, they pursue their career practically secure from 
exposure and prosecution. Frequently when a bigamist is brought 
to book it is discovered that it is by no means his first offence ; but 
that there are a whole number of women whom he has treated in the 
samemanner. Thereis so little publicity in our marriage procedure 
that in a recent case a bigamist remarried within five months! 

The defects of our marriage procedurearetwo: wantof publicity, 
and not requiring any proof of identity before granting permission 
to marry. Marriage receives no real publicity. Banns are pro- 
claimed, licences and certificates are issued enabling people to marry 
without a real inquiry, and in most cases without any questions 
being asked as to the parties’ antecedents. Indeed, more pre- 
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cautions are taken before a reader’s ticket is given out at the British 
Museum, or a passport granted ! 

It may be objected that the present system is better than 
setting up a body of officials to make offensive investigation into 
our private morals. It will be said that the English people would 
never tolerate such a body of inquisitors, and that anything is 
better than that. Itis the object of this article to show that proper 
precautions can be taken without any such inquiries, and without 
giving much more trouble to our already overworked Civil Service ; 
and without any risk of putting us more under the heel of the 
bureaucracy than we are ! 

The upper and middle classes are not usually sufferers under 
the present system. Their marriages and intended marriages 
receive if anything rather too much, than too little, publicity as it is. 
But even in these classes difficulties arise when its members marry 
without the usual pomp and circumstance. Not so many years 
ago the heir to a dukedom brought an action to have his marriage 
declared null on the ground that his wife had married him biga- 
mously, and lost his case on her proving that the man she had 
previously married was not her husband as he had married her 
bigamously! Such cases are, however, so exceptional in the upper 
classes that no alteration in the law would be necessary if they 
only were concerned. It is the people in the lower middle classes 
and in the working classes that require protection. 

Marriages may be celebrated in three ways; by banns, by 
obtaining the bishop’s licence, and by going to the registrar and 
getting either a certificate or licence from him and letting him per- 
form a civil marriage. Banns have to be proclaimed on three 
successive Sundays in the parish in which the parties dwell; the 
Act does not lay down a minimum time for such dwelling before the 
banns may be proclaimed. Seven days’ notice must be given to 
the clergyman. The notice is not under oath, but merely in writing 
by one of the parties. The residence may be such as hiring a room. 
When the banns are proclaimed, only the parties’ Christian names 
and their status—bachelor, spinster, widower or widow—are given. 
The statute only requires the names of the parties to be proclaimed, 
not their status. It has been held that a misdescription, such as 
describing a widow as a spinster, omitting the Christian name by 
which one of the parties was known, even giving a wrong surname, 
does not affect the validity of the marriage. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the Marriage Law Commissioners of 
1868 in their report stated that banns afforded no real publicity 
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and were open to fraud. It is the clergyman’s duty to make 
inquiries, but it is obvious that in a large urban parish with a moving 
population these can only be of the most superficial character. 

A marriage may also be celebrated in the Church of England by 
licence. The practice, at least in London, is to issue licences with- 
out any inquiry whatsoever, on the applicant taking the oath that 
there is no legal impediment. About forty or fifty are issued daily. 
It would be impossible under these circumstances to make any 
satisfactory inquiries, unless there were an enormous staff. The 
bishop’s official has no staff to do this work, and no money. He is 
forced to rely on the applicant not being willing to run the risk of a 
prosecution for perjury or bigamy as the facts may warrant. There 
is no attempt to protect an innocent party who may be being led 
into a bigamous marriage. Clerical surrogates elsewhere may make 
independent inquiries to prevent the Church’s blessing being given 
to divorced persons. It is not easy to see how they can do so 
effectually in an ordinary case, where they have no reason to suspect 
the applicant, or insist upon a life history of the parties without 
being offensive and exceeding their duties. No rogue who contem- 
plated a bigamous marriage would give any assistance. A marriage 
has been held valid even when the applicant gave a wrong name 
and swore a false oath, on the ground that the issue of a licence 
requires no publicity! In the case of bishops’ licences, therefore, 
there is not even a semblance of protection to an innocent party. 
The right to have her seducer prosecuted for bigamy, and expose 
her shame, is a poor comfort to a ruined woman. 

The third method of being married is by going to a registrar of 
marriage for a marriage certificate or licence, or being married by 
him civilly. Parties wishing to be married in a Nonconformist 
church must obtain a certificate from the registrar, or a licence. 
The certificate can be used for marriage in the Church of England. 
To get this certificate notice of the intended marriage must be given 
in the registrar’s office of the district in which the parties have 
dwelt seven days. The notice must give the parties’ names, their 
occupation, their addresses and the name of the church where the 
marriage is to be solemnised. If the marriage is to be a civil 
marriage by the registrar it must state so. The notice having first 
been inscribed in the riarriage book must be put up in a conspicuous 

place in the registrar’s office. As a matter of fact, all registrars’ 
offices are not very light places, and to see the notice in one at least, 
it was necessary to turn on the electric light ina dark passage. After 
twenty-one days if no caveat has been lodged the registrar issues his 
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certificate that the proper formalities have been complied with, 
and the parties are entitled to be married in the building mentioned 
in the certificate, whether church or chapel. If the parties are in a 
hurry and have, or say they have, dwelt in the district fifteen days 
previous to the notice, then the registrar may issue a licence the 
next day. This licence only applies to marriages in Nonconformist 
churches. The registrar makes no inquiries whatsoever to satisfy 
himself that the statements in the notice are correct, not even 
whether the parties in fact resided the seven or fifteen days. He has 
no duty cast upon him by lawtomake any. The State provides him 
neither with staff nor money for the purpose of testing the state- 
ments. It relies entirely on the fact that parties make such 
statements running the risk of prosecution for perjury, if by any 
chance it should come to light that they were false to the parties’ 
knowledge. Of course, also, the possibility of being prosecuted for 
bigamy if the marriage is bigamous. 

This lax procedure leads to all sorts of other frauds. For 
example, in a recent case a widow was married by a registrar in 
her maiden name to avoid her late husband’s trustees knowing that 
she had forfeited the annuity payable to her until remarriage. When 
they discovered the attempted fraud, she had the courage to bring an 
action against them and contend her marriage was invalid under the 
circumstances, and that the annuity was still due. Unfortunately for 
her, the court held otherwise, and her action was dismissed with costs. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the procedure in the 
registrar’s office affords no protection to innocent parties, and is 
merely a door to fraud. The legislature seems to have thought 
that such an office was a place of public resort, and that as the public 
have a right to go in it would amuse itself by reading the marriage 
notices. In practice, probably few people read them beyond an 
enterprising reporter in the search for copy. If one of the parties 
should be an actress or a divorced peer or peeress it will bring grist 
to their mill, otherwise notices are passed sub silentio. 

It is not surprising, the law being as it is, that there are probably 
more bigamous marriages in England than any other European 
country, with the possible exception of Russia, where marriage 
appears to be in a nebulous state. If we compare the statistics 
of England with those of Germany the result is not flattering. 
Germany had a population of over 62 millions in 1924: there were 
166 prosecutions and 150 convictions; in 1925, 130 prosecutions 
and 117 convictions. In England, with a population of under 38 
millions, the corresponding figures were 381 convictions in 1924; in 
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1925, 369 convictions. It has not been possible to get other 
statistics from Germany. It may be interesting to give the English 
figures as taken from the criminal statistics before and since the 
war. Between 1899 and 1903 the average number of convictions 
was 105; between 1905 and 1908, 111; between 1909 and 1913, 
127; 1914, 130; during the war years 1915-1919, 495; 1920, 
722; 1921, 454; 1923, 402; 1924, 381, making the average 
for the four years 1920-1924, 506 convictions. In 1925, 369 con- 
victions. If the average of 1899-1903 of 105 convictions is 
compared with the average of 1920-1924, 506, it appears that 
bigamy convictions have increased nearly fivefold! If some of 
these cases are attributed to the war, still the figures of 1925 can 
hardly be explained away in that manner. There is, moreover, 
good reason to suspect that bigamy is much more common than 
the statistics show, for it not infrequently happens that in a 
prosecution for ordinary fraud a whole series of bigamies are 
discovered. The other day when an Air Force officer was prosecuted 
for obtaining money on false pretences it was discovered that he 
had bigamously married wives in South Africa, Singapore, Little 
Ilford, and Seychelles ! 

If we compare our figures of bigamy cases with those of France 
they are still more to the discredit of our law. It cannot be 
seriously suggested that the few cases of bigamy in France are 
due to higher French morality. The average number of convictions 
in France during the five years of which there are statistics is under 
three! The French criminal statistics published in 1920 show 
there were: 1909, 2 convictions for bigamy; 1910, 1; 1911, 3; 
1912, 4; 1913, 4; 1914, 14 (no statistics for 1914 to 1918); 
1919, 14; 1920, 19; 1921, 8. 

The above years include the war years. Most of the con- 
victions were those in which one of the parties was a foreigner, and 
the precautions taken in the case where both parties were French 
could not be so effectively carried out. 

It will be evident from the above account of how our law works 
in practice and comparison with the German and French statistics 
of bigamy that an amendment of the English law is most necessary. 
If suggestions for an amendment can be made which involve neither 
an army of inquisitors nor vexatious delays, they should be con- 
sidered. The French system leads to neither. The first step that 
the French code takes is to refuse to supply anybody but the person 
himself and certain near relations with an official copy of his birth 
certificate. An abstract of it only may be given to other persons. 
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When persons wish to marry they must produce copies of their birth 
certificates not more than three months old. When the marriage 
has been performed the registrar must forthwith forward notice of 
the particulars of the marriage to the registrars for birth. These 
particulars must then be endorsed on the parties’ birth certificates, 
After this has been done, neither can obtain an unendorsed birth 
certificate. In the event of either of them wishing to remarry, 
neither can do so without accounting for the other either by death 
or divorce. This system has been in operation in France for years, 
though it has from time to time obtained slight improvements. 
As this is not a legal article it is unnecessary to go into all the details, 
such as the length of the notice, the publication outside the mairie 
of the notice. There are certain modifications to meet the case 
of a French subject’s intermarrying with foreigners and provident 
for exceptional cases. The result of the working of the system is 
that bigamy is, as the statistics show, a very rare offence. It 
would be very easy to introduce a similar system in England, with- 
out interfering with any religious principles. Roman Catholics 
have practically adopted it for members of their community by 
providing in the new revised canon law that a priest shall not marry 
Roman Catholics without requiring their baptismal certificates, 
which are then endorsed as both certificates are in France. 

It is hard to see how ‘ Colonel’ Barker’s sham marriage could 
have taken place in France. Detection would not merely have 
come by accident during criminal proceedings that had nothing to 
do with the ‘ marriage.’ Her birth certificate would have shown she 
was a woman, and a married woman to boot. She could not have 
procured another person’s. If a birth certificate had been success- 
fully forged, the moment the particulars of the marriage had been 
forwarded for endorsement the true facts would have come to light. 

The French system also protects a person innocently going 
through a bigamous marriage by providing that such person and 
the children conceived or begotten before the true facts were 
known shall have the same legal rights against the guilty party’s 
property as if it had been a lawful marriage. This provides for 
Enoch Arden cases. In cases where a person disappears it is 
necessary before remarriage to get the court to make a declaration 
of absence. Under our system a woman in the position of Enoch 
Arden’s wife has no legal rights either against her first or second 
partner, and the children have no rights but such as they may get 


under a bastardy order. 


‘ E. Biackwoop WriGarT. 














ONE MAN WITH A DREAM. 
BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


‘One man with a dream, at pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown ’— 


I. 
Boom ! 

Hardly had the distant reverberations ceased before the sunset 
wind blew in the greenery of the city palms. It was as if Cairo 
sighed audibly. Day was officially dead. Crowned in red, squat- 
ting in the colours of the west, the Moqattam Hills peered down, 
perhaps to glimpse a miraculous moment on the surface of the Nile. 

The Nile flowed red like a river of blood. 

Rejeb ibn Saud, squatting in the Bulaq hut by the Nile bank, 
looked at his wrist-watch, at the face of the unconscious boy on the 
string-bed, at the fall of light on Gezireh across the river. But for 
one insistent whisper, the startling sunset was now a thing woven of 
silence. 

‘The sea! The sea!’ 

Song of the homing Nile! Gathering, hastening to fulfilment 
and freedom, joining its thousand voices, all the yearnings of its 
leagues of desert wandering, in that passionately whispered 
under-cry : ‘ The sea!’ 

All that afternoon the cry had haunted him. Now, as the boy 
on the bed tossed and moaned, ibn Saud shook himself, stood up, 
and bent over the bed. 

‘Son Hassan .. .” 

The hut door opened of a sudden. Out of the sunset glare, into 
the dimness of the hut, Sayyiya, ibn Saud’s sister-in-law, entered. 
She was a Sudanese, young, full-faced, thick-lipped. At the tall 
figure of ibn Saud she glanced inquiringly, then also went to the 
bed and bent over it. The boy Hassan seemed scarce to breathe. 

‘In an hour we shall know, master.’ 

‘In an hour I shall not be here.’ The man looked away from 
the string-bed. The chill on his heart had chilled his voice. Even 
at that moment, only by an effort could he keep from listening to 
the insistent whisper of the river. 
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‘You go to the Khan Khalil to lead the Jihad? It js 
to-night ?’ 

Ibn Saud nodded. It was to-night. An hour after the fall of 
darkness the Warren hordes, poured into the Khan il Khalil, were 

to be mustered and armed. Police and gendarmes, half of them 
active adherents of the insurrection, would have withdrawn from 
all western and central Cairo. The two native regiments had been 
seduced from allegiance to the puppet Nationalist Government : 
were enthusiastically for the rising: themselves awaited only the 
signal from the Khan il Khalil, the lighting of the torch. 

And it would be lit. That was to be Rejeb ibn Saud’s part. 
Golden-tongued, first in popularity of the rising’s masters, he was to 
be the last to address the brown battalions in the Khan. For them 
he was to strike fire to the torch that would, ere another morning, 
light the flames of vengeance and revolution across the European 
city from Bulaq to Heliopolis. 

The song of the Nile—of a sudden he knew why it had so haunted. 
Such the cry—of fulfilment, of freedom attained—that would to- 
night rise on the welling tide of the Black Warrens, from thousands 
of throats, from all the pitiful Cohorts of the Lost, the Cheated of the 
Sunlight... 

‘ Master, if you come not back——’ 

Ibn Saud started. In his cold ecstasy he had forgotten the hut, 
Sayyiya, even Hassan. 

‘That is with God. Butif Hassan—— Listen, woman. You 
will come to me at the Khan. When the change, one way or another, 
has passed upon my son, come to the Shoemakers’ Bazaar, by the 
south side of the Khan, and send word to me. You will find your 
way ?’ 

‘I will come.’ 

Something in her glance touched him, stirred him from his 
abstraction. 

‘ The time has been weary for you since Edei died, Sayyiya. If 
I live through this night——’ 

Suddenly the woman was crouching at his feet on the mud floor. 
Passionately, scaredly, she caught at the long cloak he had wrapped 
about him. 

‘Master—Rejeb . . . Those English whom you lead against 
to-night—they are ever strong, ever wary. If you die, what will 
happen to Hassan and tome? Master——’ 

Ibn Saud’s cold eyes blazed. He flung the woman from him, 
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flung open the hut door. Beyond, seen from the elevation of the 
Bulaq bank, the Cairene roofs lay chequered in shadows. 

‘And what of the folk—our brothers, our sisters— who die out 
there in their hovels and hunger? Thousands every year.’ He 
blazed with the sudden, white-hot anger of the fanatic. ‘ What 
matters your miserable life--Hassan’s—mine—if we can show the 
sun to those who rot their lives away in the kennels of the Warrens ? 
We miserable “natives”—unclean things with unclean souls— 
to-night we shall light such a candle in Egypt as no man——’ 

He halted abruptly. The fire fell from him. Speaking in 
Arabic, he had yet thought in a famous alien phrase. Under his 
dark skin spread a slow flush. Without further speech he bent and 
kissed his son, and then walked out of the hut into the wine-red 
gloaming. 

Sayyiya crouched dazed upon the floor. Then a sound disturbed 
her. From the throat of the boy Hassan came a strange, strangled 
moan. 

The small, wasted body tossed for a little, then lay very still. 


¥. 


Darkness was still an hour distant. European Cairo thronged 
her streets, cried her wares, wore her gayest frocks, set forth on 
evening excursions to Saqqara and the Sphinx. John Caldon, 
seated on the terrace of the Continental, awoke from a sunset dream 
and turned towards his brother-in-law, Robert Sidgwick. 

‘Eh?’ 

*. . . the edge of a volcano.’ 

‘Where 2?’ 

‘There.’ Sidgwick waved his hand to the brown driftage in 
the street below them. ‘The political situation’s the worst it has 
been for months. The Cairenes have been propaganda’ed for 
months by Nationalist extremists. Trade and employment are 
bad. The native quarters are seething.’ 

‘Very proper of them.’ 

Caldon smiled into the lighting of a cigarette. An artist, he 
was making a westward world-tour from England. Together with 
his wife and daughter, he had arrived from India, via Suez, only 
the day before. Sidgwick’s statement left him unimpressed. He 
had never yet encountered a white man, settled amongst brown, 
who was not living on the edge of a volcano. It was the correct 
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place to live, just as it was the correct thing for a volcano to seethe 
pleasingly upon occasion. 

Sidgwick had the monologue habit. Through the quiet air and 
the blue cloud from his own cigarette Caldon caught at a number of 
phrases. 

‘ This damn self-government foolishness began it all. . . . Treat 
a native as a native.’ 

‘Why not as a human being ?’ 

‘ That’s what we’ve done here. Look at the result.’ 

Caldon was boredly ironical. ‘ Self-government—with an army 
of occupation! An alarum-clock with the alarum taken away !’ 

‘It’s advisable—if you give it to a native... . Take it my 
sister’s never told you about young Thomas O’Donnell ? ’ 

Caldon shook his head. Sidgwick nodded, without pleasant- 
ness. 

‘Well, the telling won’t hurt you. He was a half-caste—an 
Irish-Sudanese, of all grotesque mixtures. His father had had him 
sent to a school in Alexandria ; some kind of irrigation engineer out 
here the father was, and pious to boot. He died when his son was 
seventeen, leaving instructions for the latter to be sent to a theo- 
logical college in England to train as a missionary. All very right 
and proper. To England young Thomas O’Donnell came. To 
Bleckingham.’ 

Caldon, with some little show of interest, nodded. Sidgwick 
resumed. 

‘You know—though your people didn’t settle in Bleckingham 
till about a year after the time of O’Donnell—the lost tribes the 
Theological College spates over the countryside to tea and tennis on 
spare afternoons? One of these tennis-do’s I met O’Donnell. He 
was a tall, personable nigger—not black, of course. Cream-colour. 
But it wouldn’t have worried me in those days if charcoal had made 
a white mark on him. He was interesting. I liked him, invited 
him to tea. Clare Lily was young also, in those days, you'll have to 
remember.’ 

‘Why?’ A tinge of red had come on the artist’s cheekbones. 

‘Oh, Caesar’s wife is stainless enough,’ hastily. ‘But a 
young girl hardly knows herself—or the stuff she handles. Had it 
been a white man, of course... . 

‘ Yes, Clare Lily became fairly intimate with O’Donnell. Flirted 
with him, no doubt. Mother was then the same invalid as you knew ; 
I was supposed to be my sister’s protector. But I suffered from 
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attempting the assimilation of indigestible theories on the brother- 
hood of man. I admired O’Donnell. Oh, he fascinated.’ 

The light all down the Sharia Kamil had softened. Caldon sat 
rigid. It was Sidgwick who dreamt now. 

‘The outcome of it all was what I’d expect now. O’Donnell 
and Clare Lily went picnicking on Bewlay Tor. . . . The nigger 
attempted to act according to his nature. Clare Lily’s screams 
saved her—attracted some students mountaineering. O’Donnell 
went berserk amongst them. You see, he wasn’t a white man.’ 

‘What happened to him ?’ 

‘God knows. He didn’t wait to be hoofed out of the College. 
They traced him as far as Southampton, where it was supposed he’d 
managed to get a job on board some ship. . . . Hallo, here’s Clare. 
Good Lord, what’s the——’ 

A woman was running up the steps from the taxi which had 
stopped below the terrace—a woman with a white, scared face. 
Behind her, weeping, came trailingly the ayah of Caldon’s daughter. 

‘Jack, Jack! Oh, my God . . . Clare Lily—we lost her down 
in the bazaars, in the horrible Warrens. Jack—they stoned us 
when we tried to find her. . . .’ 


IIT. 


Never had it all seemed so secure. 

But Rejeb ibn Saud, far out of the direct route from Bulaq to 
the Khan il Khalil, and striding down the Maghrabi with his ’aba 
pulled close about his face, saw signs enough that were not of the 
olden times. Few native vendors were about; no desert folk, 
sightseers of the sightseers from foreign lands, lingered by the 
hotels. Here and there, making way for the strolling foreigner, 
some dark Arab face would grow the darker. 

Ibn Saud had sudden vision: Fire in the Maghrabi, massacre 
and loot; the screamings of rape, crackle of rifle fire, knives in 
brown hands. . . 

In three hours—at the most. 

Ibn Saud half stopped in his stride ; the Maghrabi blurred before 
his eyes. Slave of the faith which had bound him these many years, 
he was yet compounded of so many warring hopes and pities that 
his imagination could suddenly sway him, to gladness or to despair, 
from a long mapped-out path. . . . The Green Republic of Islam— 
attained through murder most foul and bloody—was it justified ? 
VOL. LXVI.—NO. 395, N.S. 38 
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A stout Frenchman and his wife moved off the sidewalk in order 
to pass the crazed native who had suddenly stopped in their path, 
muttering. Looking curiously back at him, they saw him move on 
slowly, dully, with bent head. 

So, with none of his former pace and purposefulness, he went, in 
a little turning northwards into the deeper dusk of the Sharia Kamil. 
The whimsical intent that had originally led him to diverge through 
the European quarter still drew him on, but he followed it in a 
brooding daze. At the entrance to the bookshop of Zarkeilo he was 
jarred with realisation of his quest. 

Nevertheless, he entered, and, disregarding the assistant’s 
question, passed down into the interior of the shop to the section 
that housed Continental editions of English fiction and verse. With 
an almost feverish eagerness he began to scan the titles. About, the 
walls were here and there decorated with sham antiques—bronzes, 
paintings of Coptic Virgins, and the like. To a small red volume 
ibn Saud at length outreached an unsteady hand. 

Rememberingly he turned the leaves. Ten years since this 
book had lain in his hands, but he had remembered it—remembered 
because of those lines which haunted him, which had inspired him 
since, a homeless vagrant, he had landed at Suez to his dream of 
Egyptian Renaissance, to the years of toil and persecution in which 
he had built up this night’s insurrection. . . . With their music 
and their magic, undimmed from of olden time, the words leapt at 
him from the printed page : 

‘ One man with a dream, at pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown ; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Shall trample a kingdom down.’ 


Rejeb ibn Saud replaced the book, straightened, stood upright 
with shining eyes. Doubts fell from him. Outside, in the night, 
his dream went forth to conquer .. . 

His eyes fell on a sham antique crucifix. Last of the gloaming 
light upon it, the tortured Christ fell forward from the cross. Upon 
his head, each carven point a-glitter, shone the crown of thorns. 


IV. 


‘Stone her! Stone her!’ 
Nightfall ; in the fastnesses of the native quarter—the maze of 
the streets that radiate around the eastern sector of the Sharia el 
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Muski; a girl running—a child of nine, English, with a flushed, 
scared face ; behind, peltingly, laughingly, dirt and stone hurling, 
a horde of native children. 

Such adults as were about turned amused glances to follow the 
chase. The hunt was up! 

Ibn Saud halted and watched. Nearer drew the child, casting 
terrified glances to right and left. Then she caught hiseye. Straight 
as an arrow towards him she came, clutched his cloak, and clung to 
him, panting. 

The pursuing children surrounded them. One, a ragged hunch- 
back, caught at the girl’s dress. Ibn Saud spoke. 

‘ Let be.’ 

‘Why? Sheis English. We are to kill them all to-night.’ 

Hate and curiosity in their eyes, the children drew closer. Two 
loafers joined them, and one addressed ibn Saud. 

‘It isso, brother. Let the children have their sport. Who are 
you to stop it ?’ 

‘T am ibn Saud.’ 

At that name the children, cruel no longer, but shy and worship- 
ping, drew away. The loafers, whose hatred of the English had 
apparently not induced in them any desire to join the army of the 
insurrection in the Khan il Khalil, slunk aside. Ibn Saud touched 
the girl’s head. She had lost her hat. 

‘ How did this happen ? ’ he asked in English. 

‘Mother and nurse took me to the bazaars. I saw a shop I 
liked, and went into it. It had lots of doors. Perhaps I came out 
at the wrong one. When I did I couldn’t see either mother or nurse. 
Then I walked and walked. And those children struck me and 
cried things and chased me. Iran. Then I saw you.’ 

Thus, succinctly, the little maid. Ibn Saud stared down at her, 
@ wonder in his eyes. 

‘ But why did you think I would help you ?’ 

The girl raised clear, confident eyes. ‘Oh, I knew you would 
because—because you are different.’ 

An odd flush came on the face of the insurrectionist. He stood 
thoughtful. Folly, in any case. He was only saving the child 
for — 

Oh, inevitable. He glanced impatiently round the dusking 
street. Then: 

‘ What is your name ? ’ 
‘ Clare Lily.’ 
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He stood very still and then bent and stared into her face. 
For so long did he remain in that posture that the child’s lips began 
to quiver. As in a dream ibn Saud heard himself question her. 

‘ Where is your mother staying in Cairo ?’” 

‘At the Continental. If I could get a taxi——’ She was 
calm and methodical and very grown-up now. Ibn Saud took her 
hand. 

‘ Come.’ 

He hurried. Through a maze of odoriferous alleys and walled- 
in corridors—the kennels of the Cheated of the Sunlight—he led 
her till on the dusk blazed a long sword of light. It was the Sharia 
el Muski, strangely bereft of traffic. With difficulty ibn Saud 
found an ’arabiyeh. When directed to take the child to the Con- 
tinental, the driver blankly refused. Not to-night. Then ibn 
Saud drew aside the folds of his head-dress, and spoke his name, 
and the driver saluted to head and heart. In Cairo that night that 
name was more powerful than the Prophet’s. 

What would it be by dawn ? 

‘Thank you very much.’ The earnest eyes of the child looked 
up into ibn Saud’s dark face. With a sudden thought: ‘ Please, 
what is your name ?—so that I can tell mother.’ 

Child though she was, she was never to forget him, standing 
there in the lamplight as he answered her : 

‘I am Thomas O’Donnell.’ 


7, 


Brugh! Boom! Brugh! 

In a great square space, ringed about by the bulking of the 
bazaars, three bonfires burned, shedding a red light on the massing 
hundreds of the Black Warrens. Against the Khalil wall was up- 
raised a giant platform. At the other side of the square, curious, 
antique, a thing of the ages and with the passion of all Man’s sweated 
travail in its beat, was mounted a gigantic drum. Out into the 
night and the lowe, over the heads of the massing insurrectionists, 
over the hastening chains of Cairenes converging on the Khan from 
alley and gutter, its challenge boomed, menacing, stifled, a gathering 
frenzy. 

Already, eastwards and northwards, curtains of scouting in- 
surrectionists, awaiting the final word, hung as self-deputed 
guards upon the heart of the revolt. But there was little need of 
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guard. The gendarme had laid aside his uniform, kept his rifle, and 
was now mingling with the mobs of the Khan il Khalil. The petty 
official, long European-clad, was in burnous and kuftan, uplifting 
his voice in the wail of chanting which ever and anon rose to drown 
even the clamour of the drum. Spearhead of the revolt, the 
Cairene Labour Union massed its scores of rail and tramway strikers. 

The hour was at hand. 

‘ Brothers——’ 

From amidst the notables on the platform, one had stepped 
forth. High and dim above the Cheated of the Sunlight he upraised 
his hand. 

Es-Saif of El Azhar. An echo and an interpretation of the 
savage drumming, his voice beat over the silenced square. He 
had the marvellous elocutionary powers of the trained native, the 
passion of the fanatic, the gift of welding a mob into a Jihad. 

Presently, at the words rained upon them, long Eastern wails of 
approbation began to arise. Other speakers followed Es-Saif. The 
great bonfires, heaped anew, splashed the throngs and the grisly 
walls with ruddy colour. Quicker began to beat the blood in heart 
and head. Clearer and louder arose the pack bayings of applause. 

Jammed in the midst of the vast concourse below the platform, 
Rejeb ibn Saud stood listening to the voices of his lieutenants. As 
if deafness had crept upon him, they sounded incredibly remote. . . . 

Clare Lily! Dream-child, clear-eyed and unspoilt. By now 
she would be safe. And to-morrow, somewhere amidst charred 
beams and smoking rafters, he might stumble over her bones. . . . 

Surely the square and the bodies around him steamed with 
heat? What was Es-Saif saying? ‘Our starved children who 
have died, who have cried in the darkness and held out their dying 

hands——’ 

Children crying in the darkness. . . . What was all history but 
a record of that ? Hundreds, this night. Clare Lily weeping in 
terror, the terror-filled mites of the Warrens, Hassan . . . 

‘Tbn Saud !’ 

In a long lane that was closing behind him, a man had forced 
his way from the foot of the giant platform. 

‘We thought you lost or captured. We would have torn 
down your prison with our bare hands. Come, it is near your 
time to speak.’ 

He spoke in the commanding voice of a worshipping disciple, 
and then turned back towards the platform. Through the opening 
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throng ibn Saud followed him. ... Near his time. In a few 
minutes now he would stand forth on that platform and fire the 
blood-lust in the maddened horde whose lusts he had trained and 
nourished all these years. 

He found himself climbing to the platform. Dim hands guided 
him on either side, faces, red-lit, grotesque, profiled and vanished in 
the bonfires’ glare. Abayyad was speaking now. At sight of 
ibn Saud, Es-Saif leapt up, and kissed him and led him to a seat, 
wondering a little at his lack of greeting, and the brooding intentness 
of the dark, still face. 

Wave upon wave, a sea of faces below him. As one looking out 
upon his kingdom ibn Saud stood a moment, and suddenly his eyes 
blazed, aweing to silence the murmured questionings of Es-Saif. 

Clare Lily—Hassan—all the children of the Warrens and of all 
the warring races of men—With them lay the world. Not with his 
generation—white and brown alike, they had failed. Yet he and his 
faith—a faith builded on an ancient wrong in the long-dead years— 
had sown hatred in the hearts of the Warren children against Clare 
Lily and her kind. He had sought to poison the unguessable 
future that was not his : he sought to murder it now in death for the 
hearts and hands that might save the world, might win a wide 
path through all the tangles of breed and creed and race, reach 
even to that dream that might yet be no dream—the Brotherhood 
of Man... . 

Below him the mist that was the mustering insurrection 
quivered. What was that ? 

He stared across to the far side of the Khan. Through the 
throngs, from the direction of the Shoemakers’ Bazaar, a Sudanese 
was slowly forcing his way towards the platform. With the force 
of an utter certainty, Rejeb ibn Saud knew him for what he was. 

He was Sayyiya’s messenger. 


Vi. 


Abayyad’s voice rose and fell in penultimate peroration. Behind 
him, ibn Saud, watching the approach of the messenger, stood with 
a sudden fire alight in his chilled heart. 

For the sake of that his vision of the World of Youth, he would 
stake all on Chance and the mercy of God. If Sayyiya’s note told 
of Hassan’s recovery, he would violate every enthusiasm of his life 
in the Warrens, would speak peace to the mobs, cry on them to 
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desist, preach to them the vision of the world that had arisen before 
his eyes. So, if there was a God, if he had but spared Hassan, he 
would speak. ... 

The lights in the Khan il Khalil flung a glow upon the heavens. 
Ibn Saud looked up. Beyond the glow, clear and cold, shone the 
stars. Infinitely remote, infinitely impersonal. . . . 

Clare Lily—Hassan—the saving of the near and dear to one— 
how pitiful ! 

‘Ibn Saud! ibn Saud !’ 

The shouting of his name beat in his ears. Urgently upon his 
sleeve he felt the hand of Es-Saif. Abayyad had finished. Following 
the shout, upon the Khan fell a vast hush, broken only by the 
sound of a throaty breathing as Sayyiya’s messenger reached 
the platform. 

Ibn Saud took the note that was handed up to him, unfolded it, 
and read. 


VII. 


Then a strange thing happened. About him, on the platform of 
the insurrectionists, they heard him. Ibn Saud laughed—a low, 
clear laugh, and glanced up again at the stars. 

Infinitely remote. 

The note slipped from his hand. To the edge of the platform he 
stepped forward and spoke. 

For a full minute, sonorous, golden, the voice beloved of the 
dim brown multitudes of the Warrens rang clear. Then, obscuring 
it, began to rise murmurs of astonishment, counter-murmurs for 
silence. The stillness that had held the massed insurrection 
vanished. The crowds wavered and shook. 

‘Traitor ! ’ 

A single voice spoke from the heart of the mob. A hundred 
voices took it up, a hundred others—those of ibn Saud’s personal 
following—shouted to drown the word. Pandemonium broke 
loose. Men screamed and argued, and over the whole Khan swung 
and wavered the hand of an incredible fear. 

‘Infidel! Englishman ! ’ 

Face distorted, Abayyad sprang forward upon ibn Saud. As at 
the touch of frost, the hand of that fear stilled for a moment the 
tumult below. 

In that moment Abayyad, with gleaming knife, struck home. 
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Ibn Saud shook him off. Crowned and infinitely humble, he 
outreached both arms in a benediction, ancient and immemorial. . . . 

With a roar as of the sea, the hordes rose in a wave and poured 
upon the platform. 


VIII. 


Es-Saif wanders an exile in the land of the Senussi. The secret 
history of that night in the Cairene Warrens—that night which saw 
the insurrection fall like a house of cards in the wreckage of the 
stormed platform of the Khan, which saw the rebel battalions, 
heart-broken and in despair, break up and scatter to hut and 
hovel—is as dim to him as to any who heard the traitorous speech 
for which Rejeb ibn Saud paid with his life. 

Yet from the platform Es-Saif salved a curious relic—the 
crumpled note sent by Sayyiya to the leader of the insurrection. 
Reading it, who can guess the dream for which ibn Saud cheated 
himself of his bargain with God, or what crown he went forth to 
conquer ? 

‘To my master, Rejeb ibn Saud. The mercy of God the 
Compassionate be with you. Thy son Hassan died at the fall of 
darkness.—SayYIva.’ 
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THE NEW REGIME. 


(OR SCHOOL-THOUGHTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.) 


Tommy, when you return to school, 
Be calm, ‘ co-ordinate ’ and sage : 


Though young in years, don’t play the fool ; 


You are quite old in ‘ mental age’ : 
"Tis this that now we reckon by— 
Not merely Anno Domini. 


No more at your instructor scoff : 
For such behaviour simply spells 
A ‘super-excitation ’ of 
The ‘ nervous vegetative cells "— 
An ‘ inhibition ’ of the sort 
Which make a boy of good report. 


Offence no more requires the cane ; 
No more must merit look for meed : 

‘ Balance ’ is now the thing to gain: 
A little talk is all we need, 

And methods which—whate’er befall— 

Are ‘ Psycho-analytical.’ 


If o’er the bench we bid you bend, 
As in past years you often bent, 
We seek a ‘ means,’ and not an ‘ end’ 
(No, Tommy! “Tis not that I meant !): 
Body and Soul we count as one 
And indivisible, my son. 


Lastly : there is but one disease ; 
Mumps, measles, colic, all combined, 

Are mental—call ’em what you please : 
One ‘ vagotonia ’ of the mind. 

Mark this, dear boy, and you’ve a chance 

Of Man’s Divine Inheritance. . 


©. H. Sr. L. RussEw. 











TUNNEL AND CANAL. 
BY B. 8S. TOWNROE. 


THE maintenance and defence of the Channel Tunnel, should it 
be built under present conditions, must depend upon the mutual 
efforts of the French and the British. 

After the years of close alliance from 1914 onwards, during 
which the French and ourselves learnt to understand and to 
appreciate each other’s good points, we are certainly not alarmed 
as a nation at the prospect of uniting once again as the defenders 
of this proposed subterranean link between the Pas de Calais and 
Kent. The British Press and the public have faced the idea with 
complete equanimity. But looking to the future it is of value not 
to forget how we dealt with a somewhat similar problem in the 
past. 

From the political and strategical points of view there are 
several analogies between the Suez Canal and the proposed tunnel, 
and we may well recall how the two nations combined to defend 
the former fifteen years ago. Indeed, many surprising incidents 
connected with the defence of the Canal have been largely over- 
looked in Great Britain, where we were absorbed at the time by 
the events occurring in Northern France. 

We have very good reason to be grateful to the French Govern- 
ment and to the very gallant gentlemen who served in the French 
ships and seaplanes. Indeed, one French writer now declares 
‘France saved the Suez Canal.’ Probably few of us have fully 
realised in this country what we owe to the Suez Canal 
Company, with whom we have so many bonds of close friendship. 
We were taught the lesson by hard experience in 1914 and 
1915 that the only secure way of defending the Canal was to 
advance our line of defence 20 miles to the east on the Asiatic 
bank. 

Much has been spoken and written about possible means of 
defending the Channel Tunnel. There has been talk of blowing it 
up by pressing a button; of flooding two dips at each end; of 
pouring gravel upon the lines; and even, according to Sir William 
Bull, shutting off each end in medieval fashion by means of a 
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portcullis and steel doors, like the entrance to a burglar-proof 
safe! Experience of the Suez Canal suggests that, if the French 
should ever wish to be secured against a possible invasion by the 
British—and this possibility has been very freely discussed in 
certain French newspapers during the last few months—or if we 
on our side are in danger of invasion from a Continental foe, the 
only secure means will be for the French to consider building a 
kind of modern Hindenburg Line across the Weald of Kent, and 
for us to plan out a defensive scheme running across from Montreuil 
by St. Omer to Dunkirk. Some details of our experience of the 
Canal may illuminate this possibility. 

From the first, the Suez Canal Company, owing to its origin, 
its shareholders, its personnel, and its sympathies, was unhesi- 
tatingly on the side of the Allies. But the obligations imposed by 
the Act of Concession, under which the Canal has to be opened 
at all times to ships of all nationalities, ‘without distinction, 
exclusion or preference, of individual or of nationality,’ were 
loyally confirmed by the Board on August 3, 1914. Two 
days later the Egyptian Government issued a decree that com- 
mercial vessels, whatever their nationality, should have freedom 
to pass through the Canal without risk of capture, or even of 
detention. 

Naturally, Great Britain had the predominant interest in 
maintaining the Canal open to traffic, for it was the route from 
India and Australia, and along it were passing continuously Indian 
and Anzac troops as well as food supplies. But the French too 
were vitally interested, as it was the route from Madagascar, Cochin- 
China and Tonkin. But by both nations the neutrality of the 
Canal was loyally respected. Our military posts were placed behind 
the stations belonging to the Company, and even German and 
Austrian buildings were not occupied. The British were so careful 
to play the game that we only deprived our enemy of their wireless 
sets ! 

Germany, however, with her unfortunate habit of disregarding 
‘scraps of paper,’ broke her pledged word given at Constantinople 
in 1888 not to take part in any hostile »ct designed to interfere 
with the free passage of the Canal. A secret treaty was signed on 
August 2, 1914, which made the Ottoman pire Germany’s ally. 
Towards the end of that month it was learnt that Turkish troops 
advised by German staff officers were marching towards Aleppo 
and Damascus. The news of the arrival of pontoons at certain 
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centres was a clear indication that plans were in train for an expedi- 
tion against the Canal. 

This threatened violation of a solemn contract was a serious 
menace to the Allied forces. The British forces in Egypt, which at 
the outbreak of the war consisted of four infantry battalions, a 
cavalry regiment and some artillery, were rapidly reinforced by 
two divisions of Indian troops, the East Lancashire Territorial 
Division, and three regiments of Yeomanry. The late Sir John 
Maxwell was placed incommand. The British Admiralty appointed 
Admiral Sir Richard Peirse to command British ships, and the 
French during the winter sent two warships, the Requin and the 
d’Entrecasteaux. There was also dispatched on December 1 a 
squadron of Nieuport sea-monoplanes, originally constructed for 
the Turks, and taken over by the French Navy on August 2, 1914. 
The French pilots, with British officers as observers, became the 
eyes of Sir John Maxwell’s defence of the Canal. 

The Suez Canal Company were compelled to abandon their 
neutral position on November 9, 1914, when the Board in Paris 
telegraphed to their Agent in Egypt that as their information 
showed that navigation, and even the Canal itself, was in danger, 
every assistance in the form of staff or material, without any 
restriction or reserve whatsoever, was to be afforded to those 
responsible for its defence. These instructions were welcomed by 
the staff, who immediately set to work to give themselves whole- 
heartedly to the task of co-operating with the Allied soldiers and 
sailors. 

The workshops at Port Said were converted into dockyards. 
Here during the war not only were repairs carried out on 140 Allied 
ships, but the guns were fitted on to a number of merchant ships. 
Accommodation was provided for the troops in the Company’s 
buildings, and the hospital especially was of great value. Canal 
tugs, dredgers, ferries, and much machinery and rolling-stock were 
placed at the disposal of the British. 

For all this assistance, including staff, buildings, and plant, 
no compensation was asked. Indeed, it is stated by Commandant 
Paul Chack in his well-known book, ‘ The Entente upon the Seas,’ 
that long after the Armistice, when the Canal had been saved, the 
British continued to occupy the Company’s premises, until at 
last a date was fixed after which a rent would be asked. The 
French writer somewhat sarcastically remarks: ‘The evacuation 
was then quickly carried out.’ 
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Early in the war the engineers of the Company suggested 
that the defence would be facilitated if certain low ground was 
flooded. Accordingly desert land extending to the south of Port 
Said was transformed into a lake in December 1914. The great 
dredgers of the Company, which up till then had been used in 
keeping the Canal to a given depth, were now utilised to pump 
water over the banks so as to inundate all low-lying ground and 
ravines. 

The history of the repulse of the Turkish attack on February 2 
and 3, 1915, has several aspects little known to British readers. 
The fourth Ottoman Army was ordered to attack Egypt under the 
command of Achmet Djemal Pasha, who had the reputation of 
being a strong and hard man. A Bavarian Colonel of Artillery, 
Kress von Kressenstein, was appointed Chief of the Staff. He 
planned out a route across the deserts, 187 miles to be crossed in 
ten stages. It was expected that many would die on the way, but 
that fourteen thousand men and nine hundred horses would get 
through. A Camel Corps of 6,880 camels was organised to carry 
allowances of rations and water to last for ten days. If the troops 
failed to attack instantly on arrival, and to be victorious, the 
German High Command, which was using the Turks in order to 
pick chestnuts out of the fire, realised that the soldiers would in 
all probability then die of thirst—a grim prospect. 

According to the French accounts, the late Sir John Maxwell 
and his staff in the Headquarters at Cairo were extremely optimistic 
at Christmas 1914, and thought that no attack would be delivered 
for many months. But after Egypt had been proclaimed a British 
Protectorate they took many precautions, and Australian and 
British Territorial troops were sent to dig trenches along the Canal. 
The French naval aviators performed very gallant work scouting 
over the desert, and a happy example of the alliance between the 
two nations occurred on January 9, when Sir Henry MacMahon, 
the British High Commissioner in Egypt, flew in a French seaplane 
to inspect the Canal defences from the air. 

These aviators brought back accounts of the enemy’s tracks 
seen in the desert, but no enemy was sighted as the Turks were only 
marching by night and hiding by day. We now know something 
of the privations on the route. The ground was still scorching 
hot even at night-time from .+e heat absorbed during the day. 
Bedouin brigands hung round the columns ready to murder any 
man who fell out so as to rob him of his rifle and clothing. 
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Accordingly the orders were that the officers were to use their 
revolvers and to shoot any man who could not keep up. Along 
the track taken by Alexander the Great the Turkish levies 
staggered, up and down sandy hillocks, loaded with ammunition 
and accoutrements, with the sour smell of men who had not 
washed for ten days in their nostrils. 

Many suffered from bad coughs due to the change from the 
heat of the days to the chilliness of the nights. Howitzers occasion- 
ally sank deep into the sand and had to be hauled out by labour as 
forced as that of the slaves of Pharaoh. 

Only when the sun rose the march was stopped, and the men 
halted anywhere in the desert. They were served with a scanty 
ration of olives and dates, all dry with sand, a portion of meat 
from camels just slaughtered, and a very small allowance of water 
that had to last out for the next twenty-four hours. 

During the day they tried to sleep, but tossed disturbed by 
nightmares caused by parching mouths and almost empty stomachs. 
Sometimes from a passing French seaplane were dropped thousands 
of leaflets in Turkish and Arabic. These told in simple words that 
200,000 Australians, 100,000 Indians, the Senussi, and the Sudanese 
were waiting for them with the British Fleet at the Canal. Such 
demoralising propaganda material was of course collected and 
destroyed, but the news became known to the rank and file and 
added mental torture to their physical sufferings. 

The British at first knew nothing of this march of agony. But 
little by little the veil hiding the Turks’ movements was drawn 
aside. One day, Louis de Saizieu, a naval lieutenant, thought 
that he noticed movements under some bushes in the desert. He 
descended to 900 feet and then dropped a thousand steel arrows. 
Immediately camels that were hit rushed out from under cover 
and hundreds of soldiers appeared from beneath their concealing 
blankets. This and similar information convinced Sir John 
Maxwell that an attack was imminent. Later, in his official 
dispatch published in the London Gazette in 1916, he praised 
very highly indeed the magnificent work of the French sea- 
planes who were our advance scouts and warned us of the coming 
attack. 

An interesting story is told of this waiting period. A French 
Dominican monk asked to see the Commander-in-Chief. He gave 
his name as Father Jaussen and stated that he had come from the 
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French School of Biblical Studies at Jerusalem. He was a giant 
in stature, with a long silver beard, and wore a black habit as more 
suitable for the long journey than the white robes of the Dominican 
Order. He explained that he had come from Jerusalem and that 
he had seen the Turkish soldiers, well armed and with new equip- 
ment, to the number of 25,000, passing through Damascus. He 
also saw pontoons carried on carts, designed for the crossing of the 
Canal. He said that if all the houses between Aleppo and Jerusalem 
were searched, they would not find a single tin or leather bottle 
left, as everything capable of holding water had been seized by the 
Turkish soldiers. Hearing the story the British staff took a wise 
decision. They mobilised Father Jaussen and appointed him as 
an Interpreter in Arabic. 

Many tragic incidents occurred at this time ; some have been 
told in the French Press, but never told in English accounts of 
the defence of the Canal. 

On January 28, for example, a Breton pilot, Jean Marie le Gall, 
was sent off from Port Said, and with him, as an observer, was 
Lieutenant Partridge, a lad of eighteen years of age. They flew 
over the battleship Swiftsuwre. They saw the defences around the 
Canal bridges looking like innumerable spiders’ webs. Later on 
they were fired at by the enemy, and then something went wrong 
with the motor. Le Gall decided to try and land on the 
Mediterranean Sea, for there was clearly no hope of returning in 
safety to Port Said. He succeeded in making a landing on the 
sea. When he examined the motor, he saw that the oil pipe was 
broken and that the plane would have to be abandoned. Accord- 
ingly he and his young English companion swam to the nearest 
beach, and then decided to walk back, a distance of 25 miles, 
during the night. Early in the morning they were challenged by 
Indian troops who were on guard along the Canal and ordered to 
give the countersign. Unfortunately Lieutenant Partridge did 
not know this, and the Indian sentries, who had been ordered 
to shoot anyone unable to give the pass-word, fulfilled their 
instructions without delay. 

The attack on the Canal on February 2 was, as is now a fact of 
history, a disaster for the Turks. Some fanatic among the troops 
on the Asiatic side of the Canal at 2 a.m. prematurely proclaimed 
‘Forward, brothers, let us die for the Faith.’ This gave the alarm. 
The trains of the Suez Canal Company were waiting to take up 
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troops to all the points attacked. The whole of the fortifications 
were connected by telegraph, telephone and wireless. British and 
French warships were mobile fortresses. Out of three barges con- 
taining Turks attempting to cross the Canal two capsized, and only 
one reached the African shore, where the occupants were immedi- 
ately killed by Indian troops, the 62nd Punjaubs. The Naval guns 
obliterated the Turkish batteries as soon as they had found the 
range. British torpedo boats raced up and down the Canal, sinking 
the Turkish pontoons and rafts that had been abandoned. The 
attack had failed. The retirement was ordered. In the Order of 
the Day to the Turkish Troops the operations were euphemistically 
described as an expedition for reconnoitring the Canal in prepara- 
tion for the serious offensive later. 

Such a ‘reconnaissance’ was expensive of life, for the Turks 
left behind a heavy toll of dead and wounded—1000 killed, 1500 
wounded, and 700 prisoners—while the British casualties were 
25 dead and 100 wounded. Our patrols reported that they found 
in the abandoned Turkish trenches soldiers lying shot with their 
hands tied together and their eyes bandaged, evidently executed 
for refusing to obey the order to advance. 

Thus the Turks must have started their retreat on February 4 
with troops almost in a state of demoralisation, and in hourly dread 
of an attack from the rear by British cavalry and camel corps. 
Critics naturally considered that Sir John Maxwell and his staff 
lost their opportunity of destroying, or at any rate of inflicting 
heavy losses upon, the fleeing army. When two days later he 
sent out Yeomanry after the Turks, they were already thirty 
miles away. 

Various reasons are given for this apparent lethargy which 
allowed Djemal Pasha to retreat at his leisure. According to the 
French story, we were misled by persons who asserted that another 
Turkish army was waiting ready to take the offensive, and that 
therefore we strengthened our defence and failed to pursue. 

Looking back, it appears to be very probable that difficulties 
of supplying the British soldiers with water on the barren Asiatic 
land may have been partly responsible for the delay. The Turkish 
army in the retreat was only saved from dying of thirst by an 
opportune rain-storm, which formed pools of water in some of the 
ravines. If 10,000 of our soldiers had been sent out into the desert 
and had died of thirst, Sir John Maxwell would no doubt have been 
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held responsible for a disaster which would have done very great 
harm to our prestige in the East at a critical time. 

Looking back on the historical records of those days we must 
recognise how great a debt we owe to our French allies for the 
seaplanes which acted as scouts. French aviators flew overhead 
for two months in spite of bad weather and the risks of a lonely 
death in the desert. The firing of the guns from the French war- 
ship Requin was very effective, and the residents of Port Said were 
so touched by the way they were saved by their naval defenders 
that they sent presents to be distributed to the French crew. 

But in spite of the initial success of the defence, it was 
impossible to settle down to defend the Canal from the Egyptian 
bank, and therefore new precautions had to be taken by the 
defenders of the Canal. In the spring of 1915 on several occasions 
parties of Turks succeeded in slipping secretly down the ravines 
and placing mines in the Canal. In consequence, the experts of 
the Canal Company had to be constantly examining the waterway, 
and all passage of ships during the night was forbidden. It was 
due to the constant vigilance of the staff of the Company that only 
one serious accident occurred—when the ship Teiresias of 7600 tons 
burden, on June 30, 1916, struck a mine—and even this only caused 
a temporary dislocation of traffic. There were also dangers to 
ships from chance shots fired by Turks on the Asiatic shore, and as 
a protection sandbags were placed on the bridges on the eastern 
side of ships passing from the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean. 
For these and other causes the British High Command decided to 
make a radical change in the method of defence, and to establish 
British defensive posts 25 to 30 kilometres to the east of the Canal 
and in Asia, not in Africa. 

In view of the tunnel proposal, it is certainly of interest to 
remember that in the case of the defence of the Suez Canal, ex- 
perience taught the High Command that it was necessary to cross 
the Canal, and to defend it from the other side. This necessitated 
colossal engineering works. A number of new means of crossing 
a canal by bridges and ferries had to be constructed. In order 
that the troops might have a constant supply of fresh water a new 
canal had to be constructed. At Kantara a military base was 
built that soon grew to be as large as an ordinary town. New 
tailway lines and roads had also to be made, and the Canal itself 
was actually widened at one point for a distance of over a quarter 
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of a mile in order to allow ships to discharge their cargo of provisions 
and ammunition needed by the troops in the front line. 

During 1916 a new danger menaced the Canal. German sub- 
marines lay in wait to torpedo ships as they came out into the 
Mediterranean. Mines were laid, and submarines even threatened 
Port Said and shipping within the Port. On one occasion a 
bombardment was anticipated, and therefore the order was given 
for all the ships within the Port to be immediately taken to a place 
of safety out of range. Every available pilot was rushed up by 
special train, and the commands had almost been completed when 
the ships were allowed to return, as the threatened danger had 
disappeared. 

Lest we may be accused of ingratitude, now that memories are 
growing dim, it is well to recall that the Suez Canal Company decided 
not to levy any charges upon any ships or apparatus of any kind 
brought to the Canal for defensive purposes. No doubt, in view 
of the terrible ruin inflicted by war, such a sacrifice made by a 
commercial company may not seem to be of serious import. But 
when we recall how many industrial firms both in France and 
Great Britain made abnormal profits during the war, we can honour 
the Suez Canal Company for declining to accept any payment and 
giving so generously, without any thought of self-interest, to the 
Allied cause. 

The analogy between the projected tunnel and the actual 
Canal cannot, of course, be drawn too closely. The actual experi- 
ence, however, of seven years in Egypt—for British troops first 
occupied the premises of the Suez Canal in 1914 and only left 
finally in 1921—indicates that a public-spirited company, repre- 
sentative of the best type of business men in France and Great 
Britain, such as now serve the Suez Canal, and would no doubt 
be established in the case of a Channel tunnel, can co-operate 
harmoniously in time of national need. 

Further, two nations with different languages and with tem- 
peraments that contrast so strongly, worked together on the banks 
of the Canal and learned to respect each other more and more. 
During the last two or three years much has been written in France 
on this subject, and I must acknowledge my debt for facts given 
above to documents written by Georges Assollant, Chef d’Escadron 
d’Artillerie ; by Commandant Chack, who was Chief of the Historical 
Department of the French Admiralty; by officials of the Suez 
Canal Company ; and by M. Lamba in the Bulletin of the Association 
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France-Grande Bretagne. The last-named happily summarises 
the lessons which we may learn from the history of the defence in 
the following words : 


‘Tl convient de ne point laisser diminuer le mérite de nos Alliés, 
dont la participation fidéle et efficace nous aida, en cette affaire, 
comme sur d’autres fronts de la guerre mondiale, 4 sauver la 
situation. Ce n’est point se diminuer, comme semblent le croire 
quelques esprits prévenus, mais se grandir soi-méme au contraire 
que de rendre hommage & des amis et alliés, en ne faisant d’ailleurs 


que dire la vérité : suum cuique.’ 











THE SPARROWFIELD PAPERS. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


No. 9. Purety Brirtisx. 


WE have at last come to know the blind man of ‘ Wimereux’ and 
his wife, and in one respect we have been disappointed. He isn’t a 
war-hero in the usual sense at all, and yet the war really was re- 
sponsible for his blindness, as his wife explained to me, because 
he blew himself up by taking a candle to investigate a gas leak just 
after midnight on August 4, 1914, which he wouldn’t have dreamt 
of doing if he hadn’t been so agitated and preoccupied with the 
fact that England had just stepped forward into war. Normally 
Mr. Herring, said Mrs. Herring, is a most sensible man. 

On the whole, I think that he must be; for if he blew himself 
nearly into another world and lost his sight and his hair, and 
temporarily his hearing, besides bringing down any amount of 
plaster, and fetching out a fire-brigade on that night of all nights, 
all through an act of idiocy, on the other hand he followed it up 
with heroism of the purest brand. In pain and darkness and com- 
parative poverty he came back to life and laid hold of it with both 
hands. Later he applied at St. Dunstan’s for a blind companion 
who could come to him for a year—all the Herring pocket could 
afford—to teach him the ropes of his new existence. Having 
mastered them he walked forth once more smiling upon the world 
—a man with a straight back. 

They moved recently from their over-large and expensive 
house in the Old Suburb into the smaller dimensions of ‘ Wimereux’ 
in the New, and Mr. Herring knows all about the apple-green 
curtains, and the pink tulips (now yielding place of honour to pink 
geraniums) in the front garden. It seems that he was, and still is, 
an ardent gardener; also, being middle-aged, he is conservatively 
inclined with regard to his surroundings. Year in and year out he 
ordained that there should be pink tulips and pink geraniums in 
front of the old house, pale green casement curtains within, and he 
merely transferred these customs to his new abode, along with all 
his other rooted habits and ways. Mrs. Herring has arranged such 
items of their furniture as they did not sell or eliminate approxi- 
mately according to their ancient geography; and both husband 
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and wife have been greatly helped under their affliction by the 
fact that they have always been childless and precise in their house- 
keeping. Except for his old job in the City their daily routine 
remains almost intact, rescued, as it were, almost defiantly from 
the wreckage occasioned by his explosion. 

So Mr. Herring walks abroad daily, eats quite dexterously at 
his usual hours, reads books and papers in Braille type, plays the 
piano and violin, and remains for ever and for aye a British bulldog. 
Mrs. Herring must surely be greyer and more lined of face than 
when last he looked upon her, and nobody could call her pretty ; 
but her voice is charming and she has caught something of his 
optimism. 

‘Thank Heaven, my dear,’ she told me recently, ‘ that he’s not 
really fussy—not more so than most men—and he has a sweet 
temper. When he’s a little put out he plays the piano and lets off 
steam with something noisy. At other times he likes the violin 
best, and he can pick up anything by ear. It’s a mercy he’s musical.’ 

The trouble for the immediate neighbours of ‘ Wimereux’ is 
that Mr. Herring isn’t musical; he is merely fond of playing in- 
struments, and spends a great deal of time in doing it; but they 
are kind-hearted folk and don’t protest. Also most of them have 
children of an age to ‘ practise the piano,’ and so are living perilously 
in glass-houses. Of an evening Vimy Avenue, with its four-a-block 
dwellings like musical-boxes, is quite a concert in itself; an ‘ olla- 
podrida ’ of jazz and classical music and scales and exercises. If 
Mr. Herring was really musical he couldn’t live there for ten minutes, 
not having the sight of his eyes to help to distract his mind from 
the sound ; but, as it is, none of these things trouble him, and he 
can outplay anybody. 

We first met the Herrings socially while we were returning a call 
in the Old Suburb. Then they called on us, and now we are fairly 
on the way to that friendly informal intimacy which is such a 
marked feature of life in Sparrowfield, where nobody ‘ entertains,’ 
but where afternoon tea and evening coffee are to be found ready 
for your consumption on almost any day of the week in any house 
where you have once gained your footing. 

Mr. Herring signified his instinctive liking for the Man with 
the Pipe by the voluntary loan of garden shears, and we responded 
by the offer of our lawn-mower while his was undergoing repairs. 
Now it would have taken at least six months’ acquaintanceship, 
based on a letter of introduction, or a very intimate mutual friend, 
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to have effected as much in the suburb of the compressed flat, and 
the miracle came about here at our second meeting. 

We have known each other now for a fortnight, and this morning 
for the first time I met Mr. Herring being conducted abroad by a 
dog, and that dog a bull-pup into the bargain. It was straining 
chokily at its leash when we met, and towing him along at a 
dangerous speed, but when I greeted them the pup sat down 
suddenly, thump, right in the middle of the pavement, which 
was nearly as dangerous. Snorting and smiling it sat there, and 
Mr. Herring all but fell over it. 

‘Ah, Mrs. Ann!’ he exclaimed; ‘good morning! Behold the 
blind man and his dog! “Pity the sorrows of a poor blind man 
whose tottering footsteps were bringing him to your door.” We 
were on our way to visit you. This is William Sikes.’ 

“ Doesn’t he need a little training for his job ? He was dragging 
you at an awful pace.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied Mr. Herring, ‘ he’s not destined to be my keeper, 
but my brother gave him to me, and I thought that perhaps your 
boys would care to have him. He’s ideal with children, and they 
said they wanted a pup. I was bringing him round “ on appro.” ’ 

I looked at Bill Sikes and then at Mr. Herring’s blind smiling 
countenance. Bill’s face was black, wrinkled, short-nosed, and he 
had only one eye. Mr. Herring was pale, snub-nosed, large-mouthed, 
and endowed with a square jaw and a plenitude of queer scars like 
creases curving downward from nose to jowl. His neck, like Bill’s, 
is thick, and although he is upright of figure he is high-shouldered 
and broad set. Not a beautiful man, except to the eye of faith and 
affection, but strangely like the dog which he said he did not want. 

‘Really,’ I said, ‘that’s very kind of you, but... well, I 
don’t know that we want a dog. Why don’t you wish to keep 
him ?’ 

‘He needs more exercise than I can give him, and my wife is 
too busy,’ answered Mr. Herring. ‘But your three young sons 
would be his perfect companions, and he is an excellent guard, and 
bulldogs don’t stray. They just potter about their own domains 
and look after them. He’s a pedigree pup. Lost an eye in early 
youth through a cat scratching him; the vet. had to remove it ; 
so his show chances are done for, which is why my brother gave 
him to me; but he’s perfectly healthy and six months old. That 
snoring sound is not growling, it’s just his way of breathing when 
he’s excited or pleased.’ 
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Why is the ugliness of a bulldog so amazingly attractive ? 
Bill rolled his one eye at me, and I weakened. 

‘T’ll walk back home with you,’ I said, ‘and we’ll persuade my 
husband.’ 

The Man with the Pipe and a man from Portable Buildings 
Limited were engaged in erecting a wooden play-room at the end of 
the garden when we reached Our House. They had begun it the 
day before and it had reached the stage of roofing-felt and battens, 
and the Man with the Pipe was sitting on top of it with his mouth 
full of nails when we arrived on the scene. ‘ Hallo, Herring!’ he 
said, removing the nails. ‘Got a dog ?’ 

‘I’ve brought him on approval as a present for your boys,’ 
replied the blind man. ‘ He’s lost one eye, but he is a descendant 
of the ever-famous Rodney Stone.’ 

There was a little silence. The Man with the Pipe had recently 
issued an ultimatum, ‘No pets,’ because hitherto the care of pets 
acquired by the boys had always finally devolved on him, and 
the last pup we had had, in pre-flat country days, had been 
a chicken slayer and cost us thirty shillings for somebody else’s 
bantams. 

Bill Sikes snuffled appealingly and looked upward, apparently 
praying to the human deity astride the play-room roof, and just 
then the smallest Wigridge girl trotted into the garden to see how 
the building was progressing. Being so youthful she is exempt 
from school, and, after an hour of lessons with her mother, usually 
haunts us like a demure mischievous little ghost until the boys 
return. She caught sight of Bill and came running. 

‘Oh, lovely ! ’ she cried, and sat down beside him. 

There are moments when I wish we had a little daughter. .. . 

Mr. Herring played his cards tactfully. 

‘ Of course, if you don’t want him,’ he said cheerfully, ‘ I expect 
that the Wigridges would have him.’ 

‘ Let’s have a look at him,’ said the Man with the Pipe, climbing 
down. 

Then I remembered steak still unpurchased, and that it was a 
half-holiday and dinner was at midday, so I left them and hastened 
to ‘ The Parade.’ 

When I returned, after about twenty minutes’ absence, the two 
men were smoking and gossiping (men do gossip) in the sitting- 
room. Esmé Wigridge was seated on a footstool worshipping at 
the shrine of Bill Sikes, and Bill himself squatted close to the 
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Man with the Pipe and chawed the corner of an upholstered chair 
ecstatically, his one eye half closed. 

At tea-time no less than seven children, our own, three Wigridges, 
and the only boy three doors up, appeared at the tea-table, accom- 
panied by a muddy stertorous canine, and the eldest Musketeer 
voiced the general sentiment : 

‘We're a proper family now, mummy, now we've got a dog.’ 

The Man with the Pipe was missing. He was back at the bottom 
of the garden, making a kennel. 


No. 10. Dissipation. 


‘An entire day, and don’t come home till midnight or later,’ 
said Alison firmly. ‘I want your house and family all to myself 
for a bit. You two are in the way.’ 

It was evening ; to be accurate, it was half-past nine and late 
June. Even the youngest Musketeer had subsided, bribed by his 
aunt with biscuits and chocolate—a system which is bad for both 
teeth and morals; but then even books on child rearing and 
education cannot always be obeyed literally when flippant childless 
aunts are hovering about. We were sitting on the lawn by open 
French windows, and behind us, in the shadowy unlit interior of 
the dining-room, uncleared remnants of supper shamelessly littered 
the table. Alison is the most innocently demoralising female that 
I know. 

‘If you'll turn out and be ready early to-morrow morning,’ 
said the Man with the Pipe placidly, ‘ we could catch the eight- 
thirty, and I’ll look up old Brown while you do your shopping 
in Oxford Street, and then we can meet for lunch somewhere and 
go to a matinée.’ 

“ And have tea somewhere else,’ added Alison. 

‘No, not the matinée,’ I objected; ‘theatres are nicer at night. 
We'll have lunch, as you suggest, and then go and look up the Artists 
and get them to come out to an early dinner somewhere jolly—that 
queer little place in Soho—and then see that crook play and catch 
the last train home.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the Man with the Pipe good-humouredly, and 
it was settled. 

Years and years ago I used to go to school-treats, being a parson’s 
child and: living in the country. We used to start early, in 
wagonettes, and pick up scholars out of the hedgerows and from 
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shady by-lanes and garden gates and rickyards, in addition to the 
bunch which first came aboard in the schoolyard. We drove, 
seemingly for miles, through a forest to another parish on the other 
side, where we had sports and ate largely, and came home singing, 
waving boughs and sucking oranges, all along a twilit road, amid 
a smell of corduroy and wagonette and horse, and bracken and 
orange-peel. Occasionally we visited the seaside by train instead, 
after driving five miles to the station ; but the treats that stick best 
to my memory with the old thrill of enjoyment are those trips 
to Clodbury and Old Netherwort. Train-sickness always marred 
the pleasure of more ambitious excursions for one small girl, and 
the older folk in charge of the party always seemed more nervous 
and anxious than usual when we journeyed down to crowded 
Barmouth beach, and kept counting heads. 

Such thrills are not easily recaptured, but they come some- 
times, illogically, in later life. We hadn’t been to a ‘show’ for 
months and months. Responsibilities, house-moving, meals, the 
upbringing of the young on correct principles, these things had 
possessed us; so when we rose early and found that Alison was 
already up and doing, and that in consequence there was nothing 
to do but dress nicely, breakfast, and depart into the blue of a 
perfect day, I knew that the Man with the Pipe felt school-treaty, 
and I felt it myself. 

Our ‘ District’ station is a terminus, so there is not much 
scrambling to catch the business trains, which saunter in quietly 
and rest for five whole minutes before returning cityward. Flowers 
bloom beside the platform, and the busy routine crowd knows and 
smiles upon the station officials as men and brothers. A tabby-cat 
with a clean white countrified face sits on the ledge of Messrs. Smith 
& Son’s bookstall and superintends the sale of newspapers. It 
was fun to be among that stream of people going to their work, and 
to know that we—plutocratic we !—were on pleasure bent. Even 
when we burrowed gradually into the earth and left the morning 
world above us and smelt the queer odour of the Underground, it 
was still pleasant. ; 

At Oxford Circus we parted temporarily, having fixed our 
rendezvous for lunch. The Man with the Pipe went off gaily to 
find ‘old Brown,’ the retired friend who lives a bachelor life in a 
flat converted from part of an old house in a solemn intolerable 
square, and I began to walk up Oxford Street. There is no pleasure 
in enjoying shop windows when an unhappy man has to hang 
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about waiting for you. When I am so occupied the Man with the 
Pipe looks like the Sentinel of Pompeii, and we always quarrel, 
so on these occasions we agree to part for a few hours. 

It dawned upon me with a shock that the summer sales were on, 

If you are tall and brawny, with no overpowering physical 
aversion to enforced massage in rooms reeking with scent and heat, 
no doubt you can wrest real bargains out of summer sales in Oxford 
Street. Personally, I can only view the scrum from a distance and 
note things that I want badly, marked half-price in the window, 
like Paradise and the Peri. To-day, however, the sales absolved 
me from the last lingering shred of dutiful consideration. Plainly 
it was impossible in that crowd to buy linen with the set sum I had 
brought up for the purpose : plainly, therefore, the linen could wait. 
The scrum did not extend to the second-hand things in the trinket 
shops, andifI dared . . . well, I’d earned my own cheque, extracted 
it from an editor-man all by myself, and one ought to mark such 
an occasion by something permanent and after one’s own fancy; 
something, perhaps, in beads or old paste, or pottery—oh, well, 
anything that wasn’t useful, but merely ornamental and fun to buy. 

It doesn’t matter what I bought. If you can’t afford the real 
thing, old paste is the next best and not common, and we do some- 
tumes dine out. In fact, we’re going to to-night ; and if the dark- 
skinned gentleman in the shop deceived me about it nobody else 
knows it, not even myself. It looks like real old paste, and for all 
that I know it is. 

I put it on for lunch, and it looked quite nice against blue ninon. 
The Man with the Pipe admired it very much and did me very 
well. 

Afterwards we took a *bus to Kensington, and sat in the Gardens 
to digest a little before raiding the Artists for tea. 

The Artists are two in number: a husband engaged principally 
in designing posters which delight the eye, though he calls them 
‘tripe,’ and a wife whose art consists in looking after him. They 
belong to the ranks of genuine art, both of them—which is to say, 
that they have climbed a hill of vision and are too busy to hang 
about them the rags and tags of sham Bohemianism, although they 
possess the true spirit of happy casualty, and will eat anything 
anywhere provided it is clean, and at almost any hour when 
* Posters ’ is not actually painting. 

We found them at home, in the flat which consists of one large 
studio, a bedroom, a sitting-room, and a kitchen with a camouflaged 
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bath, which becomes a kitchen table during the day. ‘ Posters’ 
had just completed a chef d’@uvre which had involved all sorts of 
historical research about clothes and machinery and the progress of 
civilisation. He was a little pale and rumpled, and looked as though 
it would do him good to come out. His wife emphatically thought 
so, and, having tea’d us, changed into a green shimmeriness which 
made her look like a daffodil. At seven we all sallied forth together. 

The ‘ queer little place ’ in Soho is Spanish, and, unlike one of 
its superior brothers of more fashionable locality, has not been 
discovered and popularised by the House of Bourbon. I always 
suspect that the Man with the Pipe likes it because he wants to 
show off his Spanish, which is so fluent that once, in a South 
American country which was enduring a revolution, he was nearly 
shot for a Portuguese spy in spite of protests that he was British. 
When Spanish fails a little he uses Portuguese or bits of French, or 
a scrap of Latin ; it’s all one, as long as you are understood. 

We were almost the only purely British group in that small 
restaurant. We ate through a menu blended of ancient Spain and 
South America, including a ‘ Chile con Carne’ that made you gasp. 
We drank the correct wine, and were glad that nothing in the way 
of a band spoiled the entertainment of listening to the ebb and 
flow of a foreign tongue about us. Being truly British, we love to 
plunge now and then into an alien atmosphere, keeping ourselves 
compact and impervious while we do it. That is the real way to 
enjoy foreignness ; regard it always as really foreign and strange in 
all its aspects, however usual and universal some of them may be, 
and you will extract from it its quintessential charm. 

Fully fed we adjourned to see the crook play of our desire—a 
nice blood-curdling drama, with sudden policemen springing up 
among the audience and arresting people in the stalls, and a hero- 
villain who proved conclusively that England can produce just as 
good criminals as New York. It was fun. ‘ Posters’ was a little 
critical, but then he is a dissipated being, living always in Town and 
inured to the theatre. He argued a trifle when we said that any- 
how it was a wholesome entertainment. The question raised was 
whether crime as a subject of art was ever really wholesome, or 
whether it pandered to a morbid taste for the unholy, only a shade 
better than sex drama. Just then a ‘ plain-clothes’ man tapped 
him on the shoulder, and he jumped, and the whole subject dissolved 
into laughter. 

There was just, and only just, time for a mouthful of supper in 
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the theatre restaurant after the play before that fatal hour which 
ties a compulsory blue ribbon about the necks of humble merry- 
makers. Then, leaving the Artists to finish off the evening at 
greater leisure, we fled, in order to catch the last through train 
back to Sparrowfield. 

We caught it. The Man with the Pipe said that if his heart 
had been a little weaker our treat would have ended in a funeral. 

After the first four stations the train almost emptied. We had, 
by luck, boarded a ‘ smoker,’ and the Man with the Pipe produced 
his favourite briar and then went to sleep, holding it in his hand by 
the bowl. He leant his head against the window-corner, and his 
mouth opened a little. Sitting opposite him I was smitten with a 
fellow-longing for slumber, but fought it off, reviewing the day’s 
dissipation. How mild it had really been! Why had it possessed 
such glamour? Far more exciting pleasurings in the past had 
yielded less; and yet the Man with the Pipe, wider of experience 
than myself, had enjoyed it just as fully, and here we were, tired out. 
Were we already entering second childhood? Surely not, when I, at 
least (by a narrow margin it is true), am still on the right side of 
forty, and bright young things of my own age were still dancing 
unfatiguedly after no less strenuous days in Babylon. But it was 
just like those old journeyings home in the wagonette, when dusk 
became dark, and, while big boys and girls continued to sing, little 
ones fell asleep, propped up against their elders. 

There is one especial satisfaction in travelling to a terminus: 
you can sleep without dread of missing your station. 

My superior half woke me up and reproved me for slumbering 
after so little alcoholic refreshment. 

‘What about yourself?’ I inquired, as we stepped out into a 
ghostly station of dimmed lights. 

There was moonlight outside, and the clean-faced cat had 
reverted to the tiger and was hunting field-mice in a meadow just 
beside the line; we saw her, all slinky and primitive out there. 
Our suburbette was silent, every house darkened and still, for it 
was mid-week ; only from our front downstairs window shone a 
light to compete with the street lamp. A sash was open, and from 
it stole out a smell of fresh-made coffee. 

‘Good old Alison ! ’ said the Man with the Pipe, and turned his 
latch-key. 

(T'o be continued.) 
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LETTERS TO HER SISTER, FROM ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


) 
EDITED BY LEONARD HUXLEY. 


Tae two volumes of the Letters of E. B. B. edited by Sir F. G. 
Kenyon in 1897 contain none that she wrote to her sisters Henrietta 
and Arabel Barrett. Doubtless they were held back by relatives 
as belonging too closely to the family circle. But with the lapse 
of seventy years the perspective has changed. Time has removed 
the personal hesitancies ; the inner circle has passed into history, 
and a later generation can but welcome any fresh touches to the 
picture of Elizabeth’s character, revealing yet more fully how she 
thought and felt, the perfection of her union with Robert Browning, 
the tender sympathy for childhood which found vent in her deep 
love and maternal pride in her little son. 

To-day, by great good fortune, one portion of these unpublished 
letters has come to light. Henrietta lovingly preserved those 
which were written to her; in 1875, many years after her death, 
her husband reinsured their existence with no less care by copying 
them all into a set of quarto MS. books, and adding notes to explain 
family allusions such as only could be provided by one who still 
had personal knowledge of the persons and events mentioned. His 
son again, General Sir Edward Altham, K.C.B., brought them to 
Sir John Murray, to ask his advice about publication, and the work 
was entrusted to the present editor. 

The letters are 107 in number, and include a supplementary 
letter or postscript from Robert Browning. A certain amount of 
excision has clearly been necessary. There are, for instance, many 
nursery details of immediate interest to a young mother, and to her 
alone. There are passing references to persons and things that have 
no general interest, and can throw little light on Mrs. Browning’s 
outlook, as their history is lost beyond resuscitation. Still, while 
avoiding mere repetition of personal messages, it is well to pre- 
serve witness of how she never forgets old friends and old servants, 
her home and her home ties. Of Edward, indeed, her best-beloved 
brother next in age to herself, she was never able to speak openly ; 
his sudden death in a sailing accident at Torquay was her heart’s 
tragedy, seeming, in her sensitive imagination, to be almost of her 
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own making, since it was to be her companion during convalescence 
that he had come to the seaside. 

Of the rest, the nearest in heart and mind were her two sisters ; 
no letter seems complete without a heartfelt prayer for their well- 
being. Her seven remaining brothers, and ‘ Stormie,’ the eldest 
of them most frequently, have affectionate mention, particularly 
after they had become reconciled to her marriage, for though they 
had been on ler side before, they wounded her deeply by unexpected 
disapproval when she actually took a step so contrary to worldly 
prudence. For her father, too, from her childhood up so proud of 
her talent, so indulgent to her poetic aspirations, so affectionate in 
her filial dependence, she still has tender thought, and her letters 
crave from her sisters the news of him that his deliberate silence 
withheld. The old love refused to be quenched, though the master- 
ful strength she admired in him had swollen to a tyrannous egotism. 
His intense love of his family had crystallised into an idée fize. 
He was to be the sole centre round which the complete family was 
to revolve. Incredible as it sounds, he had coldly warned Elizabeth 
when she was ill that if her brother took her abroad for the winter, 
in good hope, so the doctors averred, of recovering her health, 
they should neither of them return to his roof, and in a stormy 
scene with threat of a solemn parental curse he had already forced 
Henrietta to refuse her first suitor on pain of being utterly cast off. 
Thus the alternative was all too clear when Elizabeth came to the 
crisis of her love and life: either to submit to a caged existence 
and early death, or to grasp at ideal happiness and the chance at 
least of recovered life in the genial sun of Italy. Sentence of exile 
she expected, submitting to her father’s strict if narrow con- 
ception of justice, though she never expected that it could last 
irremediably. But the father was implacable; he would not 
even read her letters begging forgiveness and reconciliation. 
When the Brownings with their little son revisited England in 
1851 she wrote again, and Robert also. In reply came ‘a very 
violent and unsparing letter’ to Robert, and with it all the letters 
she had written to her father in those five years—‘ sent back un- 
opened, the seals unbroken.’ He never saw her again ; he never 
set eyes on his little grandson. 

Strange result of a love that had grown inwards. It was not 
precisely the slave-holder’s instinct, for, though the Barretts’ great 
wealth was derived from the Jamaica sugar plantations, Mr. Barrett 
himself was all for ending slavery. Neither had he grown up 
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among slaves, for he had been brought to England as a small child, 
and had never returned to Jamaica. His interests in the island 
and its prosperity were those of an absentee landlord. It was 
left for his eldest surviving son, ‘Stormie,’ to renew personal 
connexions with Jamaica, where he ultimately settled down. 

Elizabeth’s mother, ‘of whom,’ writes her son-in-law, Major 
Altham, ‘ so little has been said, and from whom so much sweetness 
of disposition, so much gentleness, goodness, beauty permeated to 
her descendants,’ was Mary Graham-Clarke, daughter of J. Graham- 
Clarke of Fenham Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

‘Beautiful in mind as in person, she was one whom to know, it 
was said, was to love.’ The story of her marriage, which he pro- 
ceeds to tell, reads like a flight of romance. 


‘Edward Moulton-Barrett fixed his first, his earliest, his only 
affections, in this direction. His guardian, the first Lord Abinger, 
conceiving it to be a mere boyish passion that would pass away, 
would not, at first, yield consent. He had never seen the lady, 
and it was artfully arranged that he should meet her at a dinner- 
party, where it was contrived that he should escort to the 
dining-room the very fascinating and beautiful young creature 
who had so charmed his ward. On being told who she was, he 
exclaimed (so it has been handed down), “I hold out no longer— 
she is far too good for him!” They were married on the 20th of 
May, 1805, the bridegroom being under age.’ 


She died in 1828, when Elizabeth was twenty-two and the 
younger children but small boys, so that she hardly appears in the 
family letters. 

However, she brought two names into the family which recur 
constantly throughout the present series, Arabella and Altham. 
For her mother was Arabella, daughter and co-heiress of Roger 
Altham, of Mark Hall, Latton, Essex, and the name was given to 
Elizabeth’s sister, commonly called Arabel, to her cousin Arabella 
Hedley (Mrs. J. J. Bevan), and to her aunt ‘ Bell’ Graham-Clarke. 
The fourth of the name mentioned in these letters, Arabella 
Butler, daughter of Sir Thomas, eighth Baronet, was only a cousin 
by marriage. The link was Sir Thomas’s brother, the Rev. Richard 
Pierce Butler, who had become E. B. B.’s ‘ Uncle Richard’ by his 
marriage to her aunt, Charlotte Graham-Clarke. The families, 
it seems, hung closely together: Lady Butler is regularly spoken 
of as ‘Aunt Fanny’ and her children as ‘cousins,’ though not 
blood relations. 
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As to the name Altham, it first reappears in Elizabeth’s uncle, 
John Altham Graham-Clarke, of Kinnersley Castle, Herefordshire, 
which was not far from the Barretts’ old home, Hope End. He and 
his sisters Mrs. Barrett, Mrs. Richard Butler, Aunt Jane (Hedley) 
and the unmarried Aunt Bell, were the children of old Roger 
Altham’s elder daughter Arabella. From his other daughter, Mary, 
descended Elizabeth’s second cousin Surtees Cook, who married 
Henrietta, the recipient of these letters. The Cooks named their 
eldest boy Altham, and ‘The Althams’ came to be Elizabeth’s pet 
name for her sister’s children. Finally, in 1862, after his wife’s 
death, Major Surtees Cook assumed the surname of Altham. 


Letter I. 


The first letter is written from Pisa, nearly a month after the 
Brownings had arrived there on their wedding journey, shepherded 
by their old friend Mrs. Jameson, the well-known writer on Italian 
art. For the great adventure of their secret marriage had an odd 
but fortunate sequel. Just before the marriage Elizabeth Barrett, 
‘forced to be satisfied with the sofa and solitude,’ had refused 
Mrs. Jameson’s invitation to come with her to Italy. Mrs. Jameson, 
accompanied by her niece Gerardine Bate (afterwards Mrs. Mac- 
pherson), had got as far as Paris when she was astonished to 
receive a note saying that the prisoner had broken free—was 
married and had reached Paris, very weary, on her way also to 
Italy. Anna Jameson, experienced traveller, proceeded ‘to help 
Robert take care of’ her; carried them off to her own pension 
and persuaded them to unite the two parties and travel together 
by easy stages as far as Pisa, where they all stayed another three 
weeks. The delightful journey brought them into close intimacy ; 
thereafter E. B. B.’s letters address her as ‘dearest friend’ ; and she 
becomes ‘Monna Nina’ and to Robert Browning ‘ Aunt Nina,’ 
an Italian diminutive, presumably, of Anna. 

From Pisa Mrs. Jameson and her niece went on to Florence, 
Siena, Rome, and back to Florence, where they all met again ; 
the Brownings, with Wilson, E. B. B.’s faithful maid, and Flush the 
spaniel presented to her by Miss Mitford, remained for six months 
at Pisa, staying at the Collegio Ferdinando. 

To make clear various allusions: Arabel is the third of the 
Barrett sisters, to whom both Elizabeth and Henrietta were deeply 
attached. She was seven years younger than Elizabeth, four years 
younger than Henrietta. Surtees is Surtees Cook (afterwards 
Altham), her second cousin and Henrietta’s suitor. In this case 
Mr. Barrett fortified his general repugnance to his children’s marry- 
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ing by particular objection to Surtees’ Tractarian views and slender 
means, the latter a practical objection which the Barrett brothers 
also took seriously, under ‘ the illusion that nobody should marry on 
less than two thousand a year,’ though finally he had their warm 
good wish. 

The Peytens were old friends who lived at Barton Court, 
Herefordshire, close to the Barretts’ old home, Hope End. 

Wilson, the lady’s maid, eventually became as Italianate as any 
dream of her poet-mistress, once she had got over her Puritan shock 
at the nudes in the picture galleries ; and after being disappointed 
by a faithless Guardsman in the service of the Tuscan Grand Duke 
she made a very happy marriage with the Brownings’ manservant, 
Ferdinando Romagnoli. 

The name of the beloved John Kenyon will be recognised at 
once as that of the staunch old friend and kinsman of E. B. B., himself 
a writer and lover of literature, who played the part of ‘ fairy god- 
father ’ to the two poets. He insisted at once on settling an annuity 
upon them to put their married life on a practical footing. Like 
the rest of their friends, he was kept in the dark as to their marriage, 
lest a charge of connivance should break up his long friendship 
with Mr. Barrett. Later we hear of his efforts to mediate with 
Mr. Barrett ; of hopes of a visit from him in Italy ; of his kindness in 
lending them his London house and servants while he unfortunately 
was lying ill in the country, and finally of his leaving each of them a 
substantial legacy in his will. 

Uncle Hedley had married Aunt Jane (Graham-Clarke) sister of 
Mrs. Barrett. We read of two sons, George and Robin, who served 
in the Crimean War, and several daughters, including Arabella 
(Mrs. Bevan), and Ibbet, and Fanny. 

They lived abroad to a great extent: had a house at Tours and 
in Paris, and £20,000 in the Rouen railway. With such a stake in 
the country, they were as much alarmed at the revolution of 1848 as 
any of their compatriots living on the Continent, and for the time 
fled to Tunbridge Wells. Later, Uncle Hedley is seen reluctantly 
persuaded to leave Tours for Paris, and after some grumblings, 
getting reconciled to the change. 

The Bevan family lived in Devonshire Place, close to the Barretts 
at 50 Wimpole Street. The James Johnstone Bevan, whom 
Arabella Hedley married in 1847, was another cousin. 

Arlette is a pet name which, despite a superficial likeness in 
sound, has nothing to do with any Arabel or Arabella who figures in 
these letters. It is a diminutive for Charlotte, and our Arlette is 
Charlotte Mary Butler, daughter of Uncle Richard, and E. B. B.’s 
first cousin, who in the following year married Captain Charles W. 
Reynolds (see Letter 6). 
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Two old members of the household are mentioned in this first 
letter. Messages to them occur in nearly all the letters, though it 
is hardly necessary to print them. Minny, Mrs. Robinson, had 
been the housekeeper at Hope End, and remained in the family 
until she died, in old age, at Arabel Barrett’s house, 7 Delamere 
Terrace. 

Treppy or Trippy, was Mary Trepsack, ‘a dear old lady, who 
had been companion to their grandmother, Mrs. Moulton, in her 
widowhood. She died at a great age in 1856.’ Of Flush the 
spaniel, Miss Mitford’s gift to E. B. B., whose many virtues and occa- 
sional misbehaviour are chronicled from time to time, the enduring 
memorial is E. B. B.’s own poem: ‘To Flush, My Dog.’ 

The lost necklace was a very valuable string of pearls, and had 
belonged to their mother. Years afterwards, in 1855, the necklace 
turned up again. Letters 70 and 71 tell of its recovery and E.B.B.’s 
insistence that Henrietta should take it. 

Pisa, 
Nov. 24, 1846. 

My own dearest Henrietta’s letter which I should have received 
twenty days ago, no, not quite that, but certainly ten—received 
with Arabel’s, which will account to her for my swearing at her and 
you so very intemperately in my last notes. Now the swearing 
goes to the post and the post regulators. Only it was impossible 
to do anything but thank God and be glad when I held in my hands 
both your dear letters, my dearest kindest sisters, after a good deal 
of anxiety. In the future, remember to write over the address 
‘via France,’ as this precaution secures the speed. I knew by the 
sound of Robert’s step in the passage that he had letters for me 
from you, and held out two open palms to take them. Such ideas I 
had had about you, though I put them away as fast as I could... . 
Oh, how happy, happy, happy, three times happy I am to hear 
of papa’s being in spirits, and, in a word, to have people to dinner 
and to talk to them. I do thank God for sending me such good 
news. . . . On this account I think Surtees quite right in his 
opinion. Give him my kind regards and wishes that he may be as 
happy as I, which no mere worldly property could secure alone. 
. .. Robert loves you dearly and gratefully, and again and again 
says so to me; and longs that it were possible to have you two 
alternately to stay with us for six months together. He is about 
to write to you under this envelope, and has come to consult me on 
the audacity of calling you Henrietta and Arabel in a letter. ‘And 
why not if they call you Robert?’ ‘Ah, but that is different— 
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they are women, you know, they might think it over bold in me.’ I 
will answer for it that he loves you, and we talk of you so much that 
almost he has learnt his lesson of everything about you, and all 
the reasons for love. Then I read to him things from your letters 
that he might catch the droppings of my happiness in them. This 
morning when we were at breakfast, sitting half into the fire and 
close together, and having our coffee and eggs and toasted rolls, 
he said suddenly, in the midst of our laughing and talking, ‘ Now! 
I do wish your sisters could see us through some peep hole of the 
world!’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘as long as they did not hear us through 
the peep hole! ’—for indeed the foolishness of this conversation 
would—on which he laughed and began, ‘abstract ideas,’ etc. 
That was for you to hear, you understand, to have the reputation 
of our wisdom. Certainly we are apt to talk nonsense with ever 
so many inflections and varieties, and sitting here téte d@ téte, are 
at times quite merry. He amuses me and makes me laugh, till 
I refuse to laugh any more—such spirits he has, and power of 
jesting and amusing—alternating with the serious feeling and 
thinking ; and never of a sort to incline him to leave this room for 
what is called ‘ gaieties.’ Our gaieties are between the chestnuts 
and the fire—the pine-fire ‘from the Grand Duke’s woods.’ When 
Mrs. Peyton fancied us about to be ‘ very gay ’—in the sense she 
meant, nothing could be more different from the fact. We have 
been nowhere but into the churches, and have exchanged no word 
with a creature, except on two occasions with Professor Ferucci 
who certainly threatens to bring his wife to see me, but who is too 
much at the University to spend time on any person. We have 
permission to go to the university library, but have not done that 
even—being contented so far with subscribing 8d. a month to a 
circulating book-shop, and yawning over the dreary state of Italian 
fiction. Robert says sometimes, in one of those desperate fits of 
philanthropy to which he is subject, ‘ Really Ba, you are too severe! ’ 
(yawning) ‘really this is not so very heav ... y!’ (constant yawns !). 
We wish in time to associate with a few Italians, for the advantage 
of knowing the people, and speaking the language. Professor 
Ferucci and his wife speak French as by a point of honour: but 
for the present it is not possible to lead a more secluded life. I 
saw many more people in my room in Wimpole Street—and we 
both delight in the quietness, and give no sign of being tired of one 
another, which is the principal thing. For my part I am happier 
now than at first—(not so extraordinary perhaps), but it is strange 
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for him to love me with increase and this way. It is not the common 
way of men. Wilson may well say that he does—Yet Wilson does 
not know of course. I assure you, I have far more extravagance 
and ‘voluntary humiliation’ to put away from me than ever | 
had in the Wimpole Street days of adoration; and now I begin 
to wonder naturally whether I may not be some sort of a real angel 
after all. It is not so bad a thing, be sure, for a woman to be loved 
by a man of imagination. He loves her through a lustrous atmos- 
phere which not only keeps back the faults, but produces continual 
novelty, through its own changes. Always, he will have it, that 
our attachment was ‘ predestinated from the beginning,’ and that 
no two persons could have one soul between them so much as we— 
which I tell you, but mind you do not tell it to—even dear Mr. 
Kenyon, to whom every confidence is due, except such a letter as 
this for instance. You must not show him my letters. In other 
respects you were entirely right, so right, in my opinion, that I had 
written to the same effect to him. . . . His generous and quick 
apprehension of myself, I shall be grateful for to the end of my life, 
and in his letter the other day, he calls Robert ‘an incarnation of the 
good and the True,’ which is the truest truth of my husband, and 
draws from me a deeper gratitude still. It is nothing after that that 
he desired us, desired me in the case of any accidental hitch in the 
funds, to consider him as our banker, appealing to me as ‘ his Ba 
and very dear cousin ’ to look for no nearer friend under any circun- 
stances. Though we did not require this kindness, it proved what 
his spirit was towards us—yet was less in its degree (to my feelings) 
than his sympathy, so generously shown. I love Mr. Kenyon better 
than ever I did. I am bound to him for ever. . . . I am happier 
than ever I was in my life. . . . I never in my earliest dreams 
dreamed of meeting a nobler heart and soul, or a deeper affection—do 
remember, if you please, that I have been married nearly three 
months, though the first week (as I remind Robert) went for 
nothing ! 

(Remind Minny of what I said to her once about angels—I 
have found my angel.) I have a full satisfaction for earth, and a 
hope for over the grave—I mean the infinite hope, since for some 
finite ones there seems room still upon earth. We have our hope in 
that which is infinite. Therefore taking all in all, I am beyond 
comparison happier now than ever in life I was. Who would have 
prophesied that, some six months ago? . . . The necklace I forgot 
to leave out, dearest Henrietta—you must wait till we can come to 
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England with the keys, I fear. Only it is yours in the meantime, 
and you shall have it certainly. I don’t know why I should have 
taken the diamonds which would have been more useful to you— 
and I would far rather have had Arabel’s picture and the locket 
surrounded by the sapphires, both left to the last that I might have 
them nearer to me, and forgotten in the haste and agitation. I 
wonder I did not leave my senses behind me at the same time. In 
the locket among other most precious hair, is yours, Henrietta. 
Arabel’s I wear constantly since it was in the ring which Robert had 
as a pattern for the wedding ring, and which he returned to me on our 
journey. I wear it day and night. Tell Arabel, too, that I am 
quite ashamed when I think of the picture—I mean mine, which 
I meant to replace by the daguerreotype and never did—one day 
she shall have it. It is my debt to her. .. . Yesterday came a letter 
from one of my American pilgrims—a Mrs. , who went to 
Wimpole Street with peas in her shoes, and found the shrine deserted 
and heard of me afterwards, she said, by dining at Carlyle’s. Her 
letter begins ‘ Dear Elizabeth Barrett,’ and she gives me an account 
of her ‘ delicate state of health since the birth of a child nine years of 
age ’—which Robert declares must mean that the child was born at 
nine years of age, or else that there could be no peculiarity in the 
circumstance worth relating. She said further, however, that at 
this dinner at Carlyle’s, where she had heard of our marriage, 
Carlyle had declared that ‘ he had more hopes of Robert Browning 
than of any other writer in England,’ which pleased me of course, 
though she talked besides of coming to Italy! May we be kept 
from all Springs and Springes !—While I write all this—a card 
comes in—and Wilson asks if Mr. Browning would see the pro- 
prietor thereof. I ran into my bedroom, and Robert received 
Mr. ——, who calls himself papa’s next door neighbour in Jamaica, 
and comes to enquire about me, and to offer his services and his 
wife’s to both of us. Robert says he looks past sixty considerably, 
and that he talks of having lived here four years, and of having 
saved, by that means, a son in the last stage of consumption. I am 
vexed to have to exchange visits with these people—and of course it 
must be done—Robert says that he seemed to have heard all about 
my illness, and discoursed accordingly of the climate. How kind of 
dearest dear Treppy to speak so kindly of us. Tell her that we speak 
of her, and that Robert has a whole bundle of love ready for her— 
dear Treppy—I am so glad she was with you at Little Bookham. 
The cold would have put an end to me, as you describe it, for 
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even here I have felt what we call the cold—which is a mere passing 
wind and an overpowering sun. We could not bear fires in the bed- 
rooms (indeed there were no fire-places) and I have only one blanket, 
and leave open the door for air. The climate is exquisite. Robert 
has (I rebelled against the decree in vain) insisted on having an arm- 
chair for me, so that with the sofa I am at my ease. Oh no, we 
did not put on mourning. Where was the use ? never having seen 
Isabel, and knowing nobody here. . . . If Arabel sees Flush in her 
dreams, he must disturb them—so impudent he has grown and 
noisy. It’s his way of talking Italian. Best love to all—all. Do, 
do write—and let me be ever your attached Ba and may God bless 
you constantly. 


Letter II. 


Exchange of letters—R. B—Womanly sympathy—Pisan 
weather and health—Men and women—The Bevans—Illness and 
doctors—Plans for Venice—R. B.’s ‘infinite modesty ’—Early 
Service—Housekeeping and appetite—R. B.’s character and life d 
deux—aA wise choice—One-sided visits. 

Susan is Surtees Cook’s sister, frequently mentioned. Later her 
marriage is referred to. Minny is the old housekeeper of the 
previous letter; Bonser, of the remarkable name, the present lady’s 
maid; Crow, a former lady’s maid, now married. 

Lady Bolingbroke seems to have been pulling wires to find 
Surtees Cook a post. 

Mr. Surtees, of Redworth, was a Herefordshire friend. 


PIsa: 
Dec. 19, 1846. 


CoLLEGIO FERDINANDO. 

My own dearest Henrietta has reproached me perhaps for not 
paying my debts to her. I am certain I would have written before 
now, if ‘the turns’ had been properly considered. Still it is the 
same thing—and, for instance, I write at this moment to her, with 
Arabel’s letter just read, and scarcely out of my hands. In which 
was a note from you to Robert though, and who should thank the 
writer of that, except myself? It pleased him, and it pleased me. 
You are too affectionate to me: but can’t be to him—not that I 
mean you can love me too much—oh! but you understand! You 
can understand, and my darling Arabel can understand a great 
many things by the way, through what George calls your ‘ sexual 
sympathies "—by which, if he mean that no one can be generous 
except a woman, he goes rather too far, however upon a right 
road. . . . If the world talks Chinese, one must talk back Chinese 
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to it, or not be understood. . . . After the divinest summer tem- 
perature, suddenly the air has taken to itself frost, and Pisa has had 
actual snow, the first time for five years! ! say the inhabitants. For 
morethan a week I have not stirred from these two rooms—sitting- 
room and bedroom—dressing and undressing by the fire here, as 
there is none where I sleep. I feel languid, and the old uneasiness 
in the throat, but am well otherwise, and have the hope and certainty 
that this is an exceptional state of things, and that a few hours may 
set us right at any time. The last time I was out I could not bear 
my shawl; and now, even, the sun is so hot that women are seen 
walking out with furs and parasols together. The snow is on the 
Duomo, interposing between the yellow marble and blue sky ; and 
the mountains are powdered with snow—yet the sun burns, burns, 
Robert says, to a degree of making him feel sick when he walks in it. 
We heap up the pine wood—that is, he does—he is so afraid of my 
suffering : indeed I am afraid too ; for if I were to be ill after all, I 
feel I should deserve to be stoned for having married. But I shall 
not be ill—the cold will go off in a day or two ; and even as it is, it is 
different from English cold. In the bedroom, for instance, where 
there is no fire, not a sign is there of frost on the window ; and the 
air is not sharp and metallic like that which cuts away the breath—it 
is a different air altogether. I sleep well, and all day sit half in and 
half out of the fire, so that I shall do well, I dare say. To give me 
dressing room, Robert goes into the cold, at morning and evening, 
like the kindest person in the world which he is—it makes me 
ashamed. 

Poor dear ——! After all she means kindly and affectionately to 
us all: but the world is growing enlightened on certain subjects, 
and the exercise of the rights of men and women rather better under- 
stood.... It is sad to think of this new malady of the Tic. Always 
there is something the matter, notwithstanding their perpetual client- 
ship to medical men. Tell Arabel that I have not left off my draughts 
—oh no!—I have not been ‘ charmed’ up to that point, though 
gradually I am diminishing it. Indeed my physician-in-ordinary 
will tell her how I was not at all well soon after I came to Pisa, and 
frightened poor Robert out of his propriety. Patience and security 
go together, you see—and by the summer, we may do much. By 
the way, what does my dearest Arabel mean by making herself 
uneasy about summers, and such like things? I began directly by 
scolding Robert—‘ where was the use of your talking wildly in that 
way about Venice?’ To which he answered very humbly: ‘ He 
did not know—he was not aware of having done it—it must have 
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been some allusion to some possibility—he was certain he said no 
more than that ’—well, he oughtn’t to have done it, I said—and 
in an hour after, taking up the letter, I perceived with shame and 
confusion of face, that it was J who had spoken of Venice, and he 
of coming to England ‘ one day.’ So of course I had to apologise : 
for I remembered then what I did say of Venice; and I turned 
round observing graciously—‘ whenever I blame you, I find 
myself in fault afterwards.’ To which he answered with the 
greatest quietness (of course, I expected him to say ‘ my darling, 
when you find fault with yourself, you are most in fault of all,’ or 
something pretty of that kind), but he just answered: ‘It isa 
satisfaction, at any rate, that you should admit it.’ So I admired 
his infinite ‘ modesty,’ which had quite taken me by surprize, I 
assured him; and then Wilson brought in the chesnuts, which 
were hard and bad enough to avenge me. But now, let my dear 
dearest Arabel be uneasy about anything except Venice. Why, 
Mrs. Jameson is going to Venice too ; and she must be in Paris in 
the early summer, and in London in the autumn. Our plans 
are all mist just now—mere vapour in the wind. We think 
and talk, and then talk and think; and don’t you think, both 
of you, that it is an inducement to go home directly .. . 

Tell me if you go to early service every morning, as usual ; 
and if your walks are as long and agreeable as ever. Give my 
love to Susan and Surtees. We do not give up England, I assure 
you, only we keep to our plans of wandering up and down—it is 
necessary for my health and convenient ; and we like, both of us, 
this way of living, free from domestic cares and the ordering and 
cooking of dinners. Will you take us in some day, Henrietta, 
and ‘include the cooking and housekeeping?’ and see us 
‘ properly done for’? Robert and I are just alike in every fancy 
about those kinds of things—he turns away from beef and mutton, 
and loathes the idea of a Saturday hash! A little chicken and 
plenty of cayenne, and above all things pudding, will satisfy us 
both when most we are satisfied ; and to order just what is 
wanted, from the ‘ traiteur,’ apart from economical consideration 
of what ‘ is in the house,’ and should be eaten, is our ‘ ideal ’ in 
this way. My appetite is certainly improved. I finish one egg, 
for instance, in the morning. Then at dinner we have Chianti 
which is an excellent kind of claret ; and fancy me (and Wilson) 
drinking claret out of tumblers! Ask Arabel if she wishes Robert 
to make me drunk (I write the broad word that she may have 
room to consider it) as well as—replete with fish, to try by reaction 
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to move delicate physiology. He aspires to make me take more 
of this claret than he would take himself, pouring it into the glass 
when I am looking another way, and entreating me by ever so 
much invocation when I look and refuse ! and then I never being 
famous for resisting his invocations, am at the end of the dinner 
too giddy to see his face and am laid down at full length on the 
arm-chair and told to go to sleep and profit by the whole. What is 
curious, is, that this process never gives me the headache, as two 
spoonfuls of your port used to do, and never makes me feverish. 
It is a light wine, you know, and not heating—the famous Chianti. 
A few days ago, our lady of the house sent me a gift of an enormous 
dish of oranges—for the ‘ Signora ’—great oranges just gathered 
from her own garden—two hanging on a stalk—and the green 
leaves glittering round them—twelve or thirteen great oranges, 
they were—and excellent oranges. We have one every day after 
dinner ; and the sight of the green crowding orange leaves is very 
pretty, and keeps us from thinking too much of the cold. We have 
taken these rooms to the 17th of April, and are sorry for it. Four 
months would have been better than six for Pisa ; and the Italian 
spring beginning in February, we might just as well have spent it in 
Florence for instance, as here. Not that we do not like Pisa—but 
there is little to see in it, and the country, as far as walkers usually 
penetrate, is very monotonous; and when I drive Robert out for his 
hour’s solitary exercise, he goes ‘ along the flats ’ ever and ever in 
the same scenery, the forest is three miles off—the first hem of it— 
and the mountains five; and he does not touch either. Then he 
has an extravagant fancy (oh! even J call it unreasonable) that, 
except this walk for his health, he will go nowhere without me— 
‘cannot enjoy it —and thus he quite lives by my chair. What I 
cannot do he will not! Now, when we are in places where there 
will be more to see within reach, it will be better for him—though 
he declares that it is not dull by any means, and that he never was 
so happy in his life, for his own part. 

As to faults, Henrietta, you and Arabel, may laugh as you please 
at my blindness. Of course he is quite capable of doing and think- 
ing wrongly, and he will tell me things of himself, of which I say at 
once ‘ that was wrong, very wrong ’—how much more wrongness 
must there be in God’s eyes! But for defects of character, for 
deficiencies in the heart and moral being—for such faults as make 
themselves habitually felt in persons—and in most persons—I will 
say, and it is honestly speaking, I never perceived one sign of such 
things in him, and do not perceive them now more than the first day. 
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Faults towards me he never committed, and I believe will never 
commit ; and, by faults towards me, I simply mean an ungentle 
or impatient word, a cold look, an exception to the usual tone of 
tenderness. He says, (said it just when I was observing the exact 
contrary), that it has been the greatest advantage to us to be shut up 
in this seclusion without any distraction—that we have learnt one 
another better by it, than we should have done if we had taken the 
usual course of married people who live so for three weeks or a 
month, and then proceed to other amusements. I had been calling 
it ‘ rather a trial ’"—he said that it could only be so in cases of unreal 
and fanciful attachments. So I leave you this philosophy to make 
the best use of in your own experience ; and do earnestly hope and 
trust, for both my beloved sisters, that they may be as happy, or 
even nearly as happy, as I am. . . . Nobody tells me the colour of 
the drawing-room carpet and paper and curtains, to help my 
imagination. .. . My love to my dear Minny, and particular entreaty 
that she will go to bed; and mind you give my love to Crow. 
No wonder that she could not guess who was married! How many 
people thought me mad, I dare say—but I was not mad, most 
noble Festus !—not mad by any means. More and more I am 
persuaded of the wisdom of my choice and resolution. Now let me 
hear every detail of everything. Not a word of Lady Bolingbroke ? 
Tell me all. Mr. Surtees called two days ago when we were at 
dinner, and Robert studies his dinner hour to return the call. 
Mr. —— met him out walking to-day—‘ notwithstanding your very 
intelligible hints, I mean to call on Mrs. Browning.’ ‘She will be 
happy to see you,’ he replied, ‘ but I tell you honestly I never return 
any visits.’ He declares he said so word for word—And now he 
says to me, ‘ Ba, if J leave off writing, will you ? ’°—which I must 
reply to by a ‘ yes, agreed "—shutting up my letter. 
My beloved Henrietta’s ever attached, 
Ba. 


Letter III. 


TiIness— Plans for Florence and Lucca—Mr. Kenyon and his 
intercession with her father—The money question—R. B.’s tender- 
ness and goodness—Degrees of health—Housekeeping in Pisa: 
chicanery and cheating—A priest’s visit—Hoped-for visits from 
relations—Cannot get to England. 

While there is nothing to identify the kind neighbour, Mrs. Turner, 
who helped in the marketing, Mr. Stratton was the clergyman of the 
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Barretts’ church in London, and Mr. Boyd is the blind scholar with 
whom E. B. B. used to read Greek and to whom she wrote ‘Samian 
Wine.’ 
Pisa, 1847. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 31. 


Now I am going to give you the best account of myself possible, 
my ever dearest Henrietta. You shall have a second letter, you, to 
make up for the last short one, with bad news too init! This is to 
be full of good news, with not a shadow across it to spoil the effect. 
The Doctor was here yesterday, and gave leave to sit up, and even 
to stand up on my feet and walk a little—the reclining posture to 
be kept only as the general rule. Not a symptom, he said, was 
wrong—everything as right as could be on the contrary—a glass of 
wine (claret) commanded for every day: and I am to be quite able 
to go to Florence next Saturday fortnight according to the first 
arrangement. But our other plans of course are modified—for 
instance we are not to travel northward and pass our summer at 
Verona. He has advised repose for me at the Baths of Lucca: and 
after a month or six weeks at Florence (just as the heat shall decide) 
we shall settle for the season at the highest point of the mountain, 
so as to escape as much as may be from the ‘ company’ and the 
mosquitoes, the two great evils to be guarded against. The scenery 
is said to be exquisite, and we mean to ride our donkeys and mules 
(I am to have a donkey with a Spanish saddle) and explore the 
mountain paths and clefts of the rocks, and darkness of the chesnut 
forest ; and we have a plan besides of sitting at the window and 
blowing soap bubbles, which will tend to general edification, I think. 
The Doctor says that in that situation, there is a continual breeze 
and freshness, and we never shall feel the heat overpowering. 
Then, at the end of September, should all be well, there will be no 
hindrances to a slow northward journeying, a week at Bologna to 
visit Rossini and so on, till we arrive at Venice in time to winter 
there, keeping clear of the autumnal damps and malaria. We must 
see Mr. Kenyon, if possible—that dearest, best friend to us! When 
I talk of his being kind, the word seems to mock itself for being so 
miserably inadequate. A good deal lately while I have been lying 
here, I have thought of him and of the noble generous goodness 
which he has exercised towards me and mine, in a measure uncalled 
for, unsolicited, unexpected. Sympathy was all we asked him for, 
or thought of receiving, and he gave us head and heart and both 
warm hands, and thrust himself into most unpleasant positions for 
a man of his delicacy, rather than lose sight of an interest of mine 
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by one moment’s shrinking. Oh, I have been thinking it all over— 
and do you know, Henrietta, I did not even encourage his kindness 
when it showed itself in thisform. I hate so these money questions, 
though relating to my own income. But dear, admirable Mr. 
Kenyon was stopped by nothing. I cannot tell you, you cannot be 
aware, of the full extent of his goodness and excellence: but I 
measure it at its height and depth, and am sensible to it with an 
increasing gratitude. . . . Pray don’t think that I was in danger of 
dying on Sunday week—it is only my imagination which suggests 
cases. The Doctor assured Robert that there was no danger. 
Everybody wonders to see me recovering my strength now by hand- 
fuls, or heartfuls (a large measure), and God’s mercy is wonderful in 
my own eyes. To-day I walked from the next room to this, all 
dressed and ringleted, and looking in the glass on the road, saw 
myself a little blanched, but otherwise rather improved than not !! 
Both yesterday and to-day, Robert and I had dinner together ; and 
really it was time for me to come back, for he had given up eating 
“tout de bon,’ and I expected him to turn into a shade. He was so 
dreadfully affected by my illness, as to be quite overset, overcome— 
only never too much so, to spend every moment he was allowed to 
spend, by my bedside—rubbing me, talking to me, reading to me— 
and all with such tenderness, such goodness. Wilson says ‘ I never 
saw a man like Mr. Browning in my life’; and I hear that the 
Doctor made a remark to the same effect. How am I to feel, do 
you suppose ? what I always do—that I am not worthy—only that 
feeling makes me more grateful than ever—I am bound to him 
indeed with all the cords of my heart. Wilson sleeping on the sofa 
in my room reminds me so, and still reminds me so, of my darling 
kindest Arabel, that my heart is full when I wake at nights and look 
that way—I thought of you and wished for you—I thought of poor 
dearest papa too. May God bless you all, as I love and think of you. 

Wednesday—My appetite is good, and sleep sound—you have 
not the least cause for uneasiness, remember. Even Robert is in 
good spirits now, and we have gone back to our castle building. I 
was half afraid that I was to be kept ‘ under the Doctor’s eye ’ for 
the rest of my life, as Robert actually dropped something about our 
taking an apartment in the same house, at Lucca!! Oh, s0 
delightful, that would be! Now, it is not thought of, of course, and 
we are going to Florence to see the great sights, just as if one of 
us hadn’t been frightened out of his wits. The Doctor goes to the 
Baths of Lucca every summer, and most Pisans do the same. 
This place is untenable in hot weather. . . . 
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Since the fatal fire, excommunicated by the Doctor, we have had 
none at all. Nobody has a fire now indeed—the weather is divine. 
When I am once able to get out in the carriage (and I dare say 
I shall, by the beginning of next week at any rate) there will be no 
bounds to the strength I shall gain, and, as it is, we have the window 
open. The air seems to float its balmy softness into you. Oh, such 
air! Observe, that if I am weak again (I think I hear some one 
saying: ‘There! Ba’s weak again, you see ’) observe, it’s quite a 
different thing from the prostration arising from disease ; and by 
the time you get this letter, Ba probably will be strong again—if 
God shall please—the strength returns quite fast, hour by hour. 
Now do write and let me hear every detail. Tell me of visitors and 
residents. We have made great discoveries here on the arts of 
housekeeping, and house-taking, and have had our eyes unsealed to 
the abominable impositions practised upon us. Cheating is systema- 
tized in Italy to a most frightful extent; and nobody sees any 
harm in what everybody does. Foreigners are considered the 
lawful prey of the nation; and the battues are as frequent as in an 
English ‘ preserve.’ You will be amused to learn that Robert and 
I are held to be ‘ millionaires ’ in our neighbourhood, through the 
sublime indifference with which we have suffered ourselves to be 
taken in on all sides; and all the letters of apartments have been 
grumbling around the boastful contentment of our ‘ padrone.’ 
The owner of the house opposite in defence of his own dignity 
was obliged to get up and swear that Mrs. Browning (mark Mrs. 
Browning) had offered Aim a fabulous price for his rooms if he would 
break a prior engagement with Major ——’s wife—who thereupon 
being a woman of masculine understanding, (and superstructure 
besides) walked about Pisa, abusing Mrs. Browning in good set 
terms—for being unladylike, and I know not what. Robert was 
furious, and would write a note and present his compliments and 
deny the facts broadly. We did not even know that those rooms 
were to let, till our own were taken and occupied for a full month. 
It was just a lie of the lodging housekeeper, in order to prove that 
he might have taken us in, if he had pleased—precisely like his 
honourable friend. And of course I never did anything about 
taking houses, as you may suppose. They have cheated us in 
weights and measures, besides the prices of every single thing ; and 
we have been paying twice as much as we should have paid. We 
hear now that, for two hundred and fifty pounds a year, we might 
and ought to live in excellent apartments, and keep our own carriage 
and two horses; and a man servant to boot, and we see how this 
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might be done easily. At Florence, too, the cheapness is wonderful 
—only one must understand a little. Wilson opens her eyes at the 
system of iniquity worked out in such detail, minute by minute, 
It was that kind Mrs. Turner who set us right in these things, and 
took Wilson round with her to some shops and showed her how to 
do some small marketings—for as we are going away so soon we 
would not make a great revolution and fuss. Only we like the 
liberty of buying our own coffee, tea and sugar, in despite of the 
black looks of our hosts—and when we go elsewhere, we shall take 
our experience with us. 

Yesterday a priest came in full canonicals to bless all the rooms 
of thehouse. Robert met him in the passage, and taking off his hat, 
desired him not to turn from his usual course on our account, as 
nobody’s blessing could do any body any harm. But our hosts 
observed that it was better so, as the Signora was ill. 

Do tell me how you get on while I throw you mine. Ah, how 
good and perfect you have been to me, you—my own beloved 
sisters—heart and eyes overflow when I think of you! Tell my 
darling dear Arabel that when Robert said of her note ‘ something 
in it will make your heart leap,’ and I read that Mr. Stratton 
advised her to come and see me, I fell into a muse! We should 
both hold out our arms, and four of them would be enough to hold 
her fast. Oh,whatadream! But you must see, dearest Henrietta 
and Arabel, how foolish and imprudent it would be for us to go to 
England this summer. There is the expense, for one thing, of 
going and returning: for you would not like me to run the hazard 
of a winter in England, there would be no use, except for the glance 
at your beloved faces—and we have seen and done nothing yet in 
Italy of all we have to see and do. Thank you for the dear welcome 
letters—thank you both. The next will be from Arabel, and I 
shall answer it straight away. Tell her to thank Mr. Boyd for his 
kind one—Mr. Boyd and the crossings, the dear crossings, came when 
I was ill, and Robert read them to me—not that he reads my letters 
so in general, mind; but that my head swam on that particular 
occasion and would not let me read properly. Let me hear every- 
thing. May it all go smooth for you, my dearest Henrietta. 

Write—write—write—Love to dear Minny always. Robert’s 
love always to both of you. 

Your own attached, 
Ba. 


(To be continued.) 
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w to 
l We A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor 
the of THE CoRNHILL MaGazinE offers two prizes to the most successful 
the solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
bake of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
oms prizes. 
hat, 
, as Dovusie Acrostic No. 69. 
ae ‘ And there lay the distorted and pale, 
. With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail.’ 
W 
ved ‘ And there lay the with his nostril all wide, 
my But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride.’ 
‘in 
— 1. ‘ The raging 
uld And shivering shocks 
old Shall break the locks 
tta Of prison gates.’ 
» to 2. ‘An crying in the night : 
: An crying for the light.’ 
ar 
nce 3. ‘She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
in Beside the springs of ' 
me A Maid whom there were none to praise 
I And very few to love.’ 
his 
- 4. ‘ Her doing seemed to justify the deed ; 


She gave me of the tree, and I did eat.’ 


ar 5. ‘ The bride hath paced into the hall, 
as a rose is she.’ 





RULgEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page viii of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue ; and he must be 
careful to give also his real name and address. 
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4. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on * 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 4 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send | 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 69 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tae CorNHILL Maaazine, 504 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than May 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


Prorm: Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2. 


Liauts : 
1. Boswell, Life of Johnson, April 16, 
1778 


. G. Eliot, A College Breakfast-Party, 
. Swift, Predictions for the year 
1708. 


SWER TO No. 68. 2 

3 

4. W. Morris, The Life and Death of 
5 

6 
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Jason, book 10. 
. A. Dobson, Vignettes in Rhyme. 
The Idyll of the Carp. 
. Stevenson, An Inland Voyage. 
Origny Sainte-Benoite. 
7. Peacock, The Misfortunes of 
Elphin, ch. 5. 
8. Shakespeare, As You Like It, v. 3. 
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Acrostic No. 67 (‘Clive Cleon’): The Browning acrostic was not very hard, 
when once the quotations for the proem had been located. Eighty-six solvers 
sent in their answers, and 65 of these were quite correct. 


The prize offered to the sender of the correct solution that is opened first is 
taken by ‘Roman.’ Miss Phelps, 31 Rossetti Garden Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 3, 
will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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